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PEOPLE IN QUANDARIES: 
And Why They Are There 


HAVE spent much of the past ten 

years in other people’s quandaries, 
being company to misery, holding the 
damp, trembling hand of frustration. It 
has seemed necessary to conclude that 
these quandaries, these personal malad- 
justments, are not strictly private affairs. 
They appear to involve not only indi- 
vidual frailties and confusions, but also, 
and more impressively, they signify a set 
of conditions peculiar to our general cul- 
ture. Such maladjustments intimate, as 
it were, that civilization is more or less 
allergic to itself. 

Beneath their fascinating individuali- 
ties, one may discern a provocative simi- 
larity among unhappy and inefficient peo- 
ple. The mosaic of misery is not alto- 
gether haphazard. In the contemplation 
of this fact one acquires a sense of the 
pervasive social forces influencing human 
behavior. George D. Stoddard has said 
that one can only be what one could 
have become—and it is to be soberly con- 
sidered that what one could have become 
is determined, not alone by the physical 
structure with which one is born, but also, 
and profoundly, by the structure of the 
society into which one is born. As a 
matter of fact, one can scarcely under- 
stand individual personalities except as 
one understands the social framework 
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within which and by which their main 
characteristics are determined. Since this 
is so, it also follows that the individual 
reflects that social framework, and thus 
an analysis of individual personalities, 
particularly the extreme types that we call 
maladjusted, enables us to gain a pe- 
culiarly keen insight into those social and 
cultural forces that shape the lives of all 
of us as individuals. 


I 


It is neither an index to ‘human na- 
ture’ nor an accident of ‘chance’ that 
most, if not all, so-called maladjusted 
persons in our society may be viewed as 
frustrated and distraught idealists. Dis- 
traught because they are frustrated, and 
frustrated because they are ‘idealists,’ they 
are living testimony of the price we pay 
for the traditions we cherish, and for the 
aspirations which those traditions encour- 
age together with the restrictions which 
they tend to enforce. It is not that this 
‘idealism’ is always immediately apparent 
—on the contrary, it is rather likely, as a 
tule, to elude the superficial observer. It 
is our unstudied tendency, indeed, to as- 
sume that what maladjusted persons need 
most is something that we call a sense of 
direction, of purpose, of ‘noble’ aspira- 
tion. In this we are not altogether mis- 
taken—but a partial understanding serves 
usually as an effective barrier to more 
penetrating wisdom. 
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The ideals of the malajusted are high 
in three chief respects. Most fundamen- 
tally, they are high in the sense that they 
are vague. Being vague, they are difficult 
to recognize; being difficult to recognize, 
they appear to be elusive. It is the con- 
sequent misfortune of the individual 
whose ideals are vaguely defined that he 
has no sure way of determining whether 
or not he has attained them. He main- 
tains, therefore, the disquieting belief 
that he has failed, and he becomes in- 
creasingly convinced that his ideals are 
difficult to reach. Ideals that are difficult 
to achieve, though it may be primarily 
because one remains uncertain of whether 
or not one has achieved them, have the 
psycho-logical or semantic value of high 
ideals. 

As we contrive to go from A to B, 
from what we may refer to generally as 
‘failure’ to something else which we may 
value as ‘success,’ the crucial point in our 
journey is that one which we agree to 
recognize as the point of transition—the 
point at which we leave A to enter B. 
Unless such a point can be recognized, 
we are denied the experience of believing 
that we have reached our destination, that 
we have achieved ‘success.’ And until 
we can believe that we have achieved 
‘success,’ we continue to assume that we 
have not achieved it—we continue to ex- 
perience ‘failure.’ Under such circum- 
stances we feel frustrated and, eventually, 
distraught. 

When B is vaguely defined, A is cor- 


respondingly obscure— when ‘success’ « 


cannot with certainty be claimed, ‘failure’ 
cannot with confidence be disavowed. 
There can be no transition point on the 
road from A to B; no matter what may 
be the appearance of the country through 
which the road passes, there is nothing 
about it to indicate that it lies within the 
cherished land of B. A gentleman of 
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the writer's acquaintance, whose ideal is 
‘wealth,’ has acquired two million dol- 
lars—and stomach ulcers. A lady whom 
the writer has known for many years has 
pursued the will-o’-the-wisp of ‘charm’ 
with such unrelenting intensity that she 
has achieved almost innumerable symbols 
of decorum, and memories of Cairo, Vi- 
enna, London and Vera Cruz—and head- 
aches of medically obscure origin. To 
such persons in pursuit of ‘success,’ their 
definite accomplishments are like a dis- 
play of etchings which they readily con- 
cede to be beautiful, but cannot ever 
thoroughly enjoy because they are 
haunted by the question, ‘But are they 
Art?’ 

In a word, these individuals recognize 
their specific achievements, are sometimes 
temporarily buoyed up by them, and may 
even recount them with an air of unmiti- 
gated boasting. But they do not find 
them satisfying. As a matter of fact, 
they frequently appear to state their goals 
in quite definite terms, but the uneasy 
fervor with which they continue to grope 
beyond these goals as they annex them, 
one by one, suggests something of the 
Hitlerian delirium, so well distilled in 
that ironical refrain, ‘I have no more 
territorial claims in Europe!’ Unable to 
recognize any one of these specific goals 
achieved, any one definite accomplish- 
ment, as the point of transition from A 
to B, from ‘failure’ to ‘stitcess,’ the indi- 
vidual comes at last to the unhappy and 
exasperating state in which he evaluates 
each new achievement as further evidence 
of ‘failure.’ In spite of all the prizes he 
captures, ‘success’ eludes him! 

It eludes him for the remarkably ob- 
vious, but persistently unnoticed, reason 
that ‘success’ is merely a verbal mirage. 
What he seeks to escape is an absolute 
‘failure,’ what he anxiously pursues is an 
absolute ‘success’—and they do not exist 
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outside his aching head. What he does 
in fact achieve is a series of relative suc- 
cesses; and these are all that he, these 
are all that anyone, can ever achieve. But 
in the midst of relative abundance, abso- 
lutistic idealists suffer the agonies of 
famine. They suffer because they do not 
know, because it has never occurred to 
them, because in our culture they are nox 
clearly informed that ‘success’ is a word 
that may signify many, many things but 
no one thing. It is the one thing that 
they seek; it is the one thing that eludes 
them. Not gaining the one thing, ‘suc- 
cess, they are not comforted, they are 
rather dismayed, by the many things— 
they are dismayed by their very suc- 
cesses. 


II 


Another respect in which the ideals of 
the maladjusted are high is that they are 
highly valued. The intensity with which 
they are wished for generates the despair 
with which they are foregone. And the 
intensity with which they are wished for 
is generated by the dread with which the 
foregoing of them is contemplated. If 
not to succeed absolutely is to fail utterly, 
then to succeed absolutely becomes all- 
important. ‘Success’ becames indispensa- 
ble, as ‘failure’ becomes catastrophic. 

‘Success’ becomes indispensable when 
it appears to be the only alternative to 
‘failure’-—and absolute ‘success’ is, by 
definition, by virtue of a semantic trick, 
the only alternative to absolute ‘failure.’ 
In order to give to these remarks a more 
lively significance, it is necessary to place 
them in a proper context, by indicating 
the basic pattern to which they refer. If 
we are to appreciate the human impor- 
tance of this basic pattern, we must go for 
a moment to the man who, for the most 
part, established it as the pattern upon 
which our traditional culture has been 
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based. That man lived 2300 years ago in 
Greece. His name was Aristotle. So in- 
fluential were his works that our civiliza- 
tion has come to be referred to as aris- 
totelian. There is not one among us who 
has not been deeply affected by his teach- 
ings. What each one of us could have 
become has been determined in no small 
measure by the fact that Aristotle lived 
and wrote twenty-three centuries ago. 
Many of us may not be particularly con- 
scious of all this; undoubtedly taany of 
us have scarcely heard of Aristotle and 
‘know’ little or nothing about him. 
Nevertheless, insofar as we are not scien- 
tific, we are all essentially aristotelian in 
our outlook, in our fundamental attitude, 
or set, or orientation to life. This is to 
say simply that, as individuals, we share 
the orientation that has been for so long 
a time basically characteristic of our cul- 
ture; each new generation absorbs it from 
the last, and quite unconsciously transmits 
it to the next. 

We need not be ‘academic’ or compli- 
cated in what we must say briefly about 
Aristotle. What he did was to observe the 
behavior, and especially the language of 
the people of his day and of his world. 

le was a remarkably astute observer. 
Then he formulated in words, words that 
have proved to be all but indelible, the 
‘as-if-ness,’ so to speak, of the behavior 
and the language of his people. What he 
said and what he wrote, in effect, was 
this: “They act as if, they talk as if, all 
that they feel and believe and live by 
might be reduced to three fundamental 
premises or rules. First, they seem always 
to talk and to act as if a thing is what it 
is. It is possible to put it in this gen- 
eral form: A is A. That is to say, man 
is man, truth is truth, etc. This we may 
call the premise or the Jaw of identity. 

‘In the second place, they speak and 
they behave as if they assumed that any- 
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thing must either be a particular thing or 
it must not be that particular thing. We 
may give this notion the general form: 
Anything is either A or non-A. That is, 
anything is either a man or it is not a man, 
anything is either true or it is not true. 
We may call this the premise or Jaw of 
the excluded middle. It represents the 
fact, as I observe it, that men are oriented 
in an either-or-ish, or two-valued way. 

‘Thirdly, they talk and they conduct 
themselves generally as if they took it for 
granted that something cannot both be a 
particular thing and also not be that par- 
ticular thing. This we may state in the 
general form: something cannot be both 
A and non-A. That is, something cannot 
be both a man and not a man, something 
cannot be true and not true, etc. We may 
refer to this as the premise or /aw of non- 
contradiction. 

‘These, then, the laws of identity, of 
the excluded middle, and of non-contra- 
diction—these appear to be the basic laws 
of thought for these people. It will be 
noticed that each implies the others: if 
A is A, then everything must be either A 
or non-A, and, of course, nothing can be 
both A and non-A. It may be said that 
the law of identity is basic to the other 
two; but, at least, if it is accepted, and 
it appears to be, the other two laws are 
necessary also, are required by the law of 
identity. These three laws, then, taken 
together, constitute the basic mould in 
which men shape their feelings, and their 
thoughts and all their living reactions.’ 

In large measure they still do. These 
laws are, in the final analysis, what we 
speak of when we speak of common 
sense. That is to say, they are, and they 
have long been, commonly accepted. 
Most of us, however, are as unconscious 
of Aristotle’s laws, as such, as he formu- 
lated them and as they have been ex- 
pounded by teachers of logic ever since, 
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as were the ancient men whose actual 
conduct and language the laws were in- 
tended to describe. But once stated, 
they sound as ‘right’ to us as doubtless 
they did to the ancient Greeks. What 
Aristotle did was to give men words with 
which to make acquaintance with them- 
selves. What he did, that is, was to 
make men more precisely conscious of 
themselves, conscious of the rules of their 
own behavior. Being more conscious of 
the basic pattern of their conduct, they 
could behave more deliberately, more con- 
sistently in accordance with the basic pat- 
tern. They could plan what they might 
say and do, for they had been given a 
‘blueprint,’ a ‘map,’ of language and of 
‘thought’ and of action. And the plans 
which they proceeded to work out, on 
the basis of Aristotle's laws, gradually be- 
came civilization as we know it—in the 
sense that civilization may be regarded as 
institutionalized ‘logical’ forms and 
verbal structures, involving relatively 
standardized ways of making distinctions 
and generalizations, and of reacting in 
terms of them. 

The value of Aristotle's generalizations 
is to be measured, therefore, in terms of 
the benefits which our civilization has 
yielded, just as the viciousness of his 
generalizations is to be gauged by refer- 
ence to the misery which that civilization 
has entailed. Latest reports from our 
own country, the United States, indicate 
that the number of persons admitted 
each year to hospitals for the ‘insane’ 
tends to equal the number entering col- 
leges and universities. (In fact, some of 
them go from the universities to the hos- 
pitals!) 

Against this background, we shall re- 
sume presently our discussion of the 
‘idealism’ of maladjusted people. Before 
we do that, hovever, it is appropriate 
that we take due pains not to leave the 
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impression that Aristotle is to be regarded 
as having been a malicious or stupid per- 
son. Beyond question, he was neither. 
His contribution to human progress was 
stupendous. The difference between an 
aristotelian and a pre-aristotelian, prim- 
itive society is vast, indeed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, insofar as the consequences 
of Aristotle’s generalizations have been 
unfortunate, they have been due chiefly 
to the shortcomings, not of Aristotle him- 
self, but of his followers. After all, 
when Aristotle formulated his laws he 
made it possible for men to become not 
only more highly conscious, but also more 
effectively critical, of the basic pattern 
of their behavior and their language. But 
men made the tragic error of mistaking 
the laws of Aristotle for laws of nature, 
to be universally employed and never re- 
vised. They accepted them as ‘Truth’ in 
an absolute sense. Consequently, if they 
were ‘Truth,’ modifications or contraries 
of them were ‘non-Truth.’ Thus, they 
were perpetuated, and they were used 
wittingly and unwittingly to build a sys- 
tem of doctrine and an elaborate social 
structure. This system and this social 
structure we shall call aristotelian—with- 
out implying, however, that criticisms of 
them and suggestions for their revision 
are to be construed necessarily as criti- 
cisms of Aristotle. Indeed, the genius of 
Aristotle was such that one may well 
assume that he himself would have suc- 
ceeded in improving upon his original 
notions. If he were living today he 
would surely be numbered among the 
great non-aristotelians. 

Against the backdrop of this brief 
sketch of the aristotelian system, we are 
able to gain a more revealing view of 
what Karen Horney has called ‘the neu- 
rotic personality of our time.’ Mal- 
adjusted individuals appear to take an 
‘A is A’ attitude toward ‘success,’ or 
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‘wealth,’ or ‘happiness,’ or whatever other 
ideal they pursue. Automatically, there- 
fore, they operate in terms of a two- 
valued (excluded middle) orientation in 
terms of which anything must be either 
‘success’ or ‘failure,’ ‘wealth’ or ‘poverty,’ 
‘happiness’ or ‘misery.’ And the pattern 
is rounded out with their further assump- 
tion that nothing can be both ‘success’ 
and ‘failure,’ nothing can be both ‘wealth’ 
and ‘poverty,’ etc. (mon-contradiction). 
Locked within this two-valued structure 
of orientation, they weave about them- 
selves a web of wonderful confusion. 

Just as the premise that ‘truth’ is ‘truth’ 
leads eventually to Pilate’s jest, and 
thence to cynicism, since no man can 
answer for all men, nor for himself in 
absolute terms, ‘What is truth?’-—so the 
premise that ‘success’ is ‘success’ leads 
ever nowhere but to worry and frustra- 
tion. Moreover, the assumption that 
there is something that is ‘success’ re- 
quires the further assumption that all 
other things are ‘failure,’ and so the be- 
deviled individual reduces himself to 
only two alternatives, the one to be cher- 
ished as the other is to be abhorred. In 
this sense, and by these means, he comes 
to place a very high value upon his ideal. 
And when one strives long enough for a 
highly valued ideal that appears also to be 
persistently unattainable, one feels not 
only thwarted but also, at last, de- 
moralized. 


Ill 


It has already been said that in some 
instances maladjusted persons appear to 
set for themselves goals that are not 
vague, but that are quite specifically de- 
fined-—although such goals turn out usu- 
ally to be transitory. It is by means of 
a consideration of these specific goals 
that we discover the third respect in 
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which the ideals of the maladjusted are 
high. They are high in the sense that 
the odds against their being achieved are 
very great. 

It has been reported, for example, that 
approximately two out of every three stu- 
dents enrolled in a large midwestern uni- 
versity expressed themselves as wanting to 
become doctors, lawyers, university pro- 
fessors, or to achieve some other com- 
parable status. The crucial fact is that 
only about one out of sixteen university 
students can achieve such an ideal in our 
society. People who turn away from lis- 
tening to Information Please with a rein- 
forced conviction of their own stupidity ; 
young girls striving to look like Myrna 
Loy or Betty Grable; people driving big- 
ger cars than they can pay for; young 
brides frantically wondering whether to 
give up their husbands or their Holly- 
wood-engendered definition (‘ideal’) of 
‘husband’—all these, and the millions 
they resemble, live the ‘high idealism’ 
conducive to what Dr. P. S. Graven has 
called ‘unsanity.’ 

This tendency of maladjusted persons 
to set unrealistically high standards for 
themselves appears as a necessary conse- 
quence of their aristotelian orientation. 
Since their notions of ‘success’ and ‘fail- 
ure’ are ultimately of an absolute char- 
acter, and are consequently vague and 
two-valued, they tend to assume that they 
have ‘failed’ until they have unquestion- 
ably ‘succeeded.’ As a result, they feel 
driven to ‘aim high,’ to be ‘tops,’ to break 
records, to do something ‘bigger and 
better.’ In this they are continually en- 
couraged by many of the more obvious 
features of their semantic environment. 
It is this urge to ‘aim high,’ to out-snob 
the snobs, that is appealed to—and stimu- 
lated by—advertisers generally, and by 
Hollywood producers, popular magazine 
writers, etc. All of which means that this 
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reaching for the moon is not a unique 
characteristic of the maladjusted individ- 
ual; it represents, rather, a characteristic 
of our society, and the maladjusted per- 
son simply reflects it. And it is one of 
the influences of his semantic environ- 
ment that contributes definitely to his 
difficulties. 

Quandaries, then, are rather like verbal 
cocoons, it! which individuals elaborately 
encase themselves, and from which, under 
circumstances common in our time, they 
do not tend to hatch. The peculiar struc, 
ture of these cocoons appears to be 
determined in great measure by the struc- 
ture of the society in which they are 
formed—and the structure of this society 
has been and continues to be determined 
significantly by the structure of the lan- 
guage which we so unconsciously acquire 
and so unreflectively employ. Simply by 
using that language and by living in 
terms of the basic aristotelian orientation 
which it represents and fosters, we tend 
to cultivate this ‘idealism’ and so to suffer 
the frustration and demoralization which 
are sO conspicuous in the lives of people 
in quandaries. 

Because such people are ‘idealists,’ they 
subject themselves more or less continu- 
ally to the experience of ‘failure,’ and 
from this fact they acquire another of 
their outstanding features: a tendency to 
develop what we have learned to call in- 
feriority feelings or inferiority complexes. 
There is an old saying that nothing fails 
like failure. Nothing does, indeed. The 
tears which it produces water the soil 
from which it grows ever more luxur- 
iantly. 

Various investigations made by psy- 
chologists have served to demonstrate be- 
yond reasonable dispute that feelings of 
inferiority are the rule rather than the 
exception. As a matter of fact, so com- 
mon is the tendency of individuals to 
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regard themselves as ‘under par’ that the 
renowned Viennese psychologist, the late 
Dr. Alfred Adler, constructed an elab- 
orate theory of human behavior, and 
sought to explain the greater share of our 
personal adjustment difficulties, on the 
basis of such negative self-evaluation. He 
made the term ‘inferiority complex’ a part 
of our common vocabulary; the fact that 
it has been so generally adopted indicates 
that it does express a feeling with which 
most people are familiar. 

In definitely maladjusted persons this 
common mode of self-evaluation is 
merely exaggerated. In this, as in practi- 
cally all other respects, people whom we 
call maladjusted, or neurotic, or abnor- 
mal, are not unique. They are not a dif- 
ferent kind of people; they simply 
present more extreme forms of what is, 
after all, quite ordinary behavior. ‘Every- 
one is crazy except thee and me’—and 
we wouldn’t know about ourselves, of 
course. In a sense, there are no ‘crazy’ 
people—there are only ‘crazy’ ways of be- 
having. And we all behave in those ways 
more or less. 

The sense of failure or of inferiority 
is more readily observed in maladjusted 
individuals, because in them it is more 
elaborately developed than it is in ordi- 
nary folk. When clearly observed, ‘it is 
seen to be quite vague or generalized, 
very persistent, and bound up with anx- 
iety or fear, discouragement, and other 
‘emotional’ reactions. Unless persons 
with inferiority complexes have pro- 
gressed to the grave stage of sheer de- 
spondency and stuporous lassitude, they 
tend to be on the defensive, to exhibit 
a high degree of ‘insultability,’ to resent 
criticism, and to be generally ‘touchy.’ 
They appear to be, and if you examine 
them you find that they are, quite tense. 
Frequently they react to something they 
see, and especially to something they 
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read or that is said to them, in a sudden, 
undelayed manner, and in an exaggerated 
way. They tend, that is, to react too 
quickly and too much. In conversing 
with them one senses that they might 
be easily offended or ‘hurt,’ and so it is 
somewhat difficult to feel at ease in their 
company. They do not make good com- 
panions—least of all for themselves. 


IV 


Now, what these people have not 
learned is the simple fact that there is 
no failure in nature. Failure is a matter 
of evaluation. Failure is the felt dif- 
ference between what you expect and 
what you get. It is the difference between 
what you assume you have to do, what 
you demand of yourself, and what you 
actually do. It is what you feel when 
your expectations exceed your realiza- 
tions. If your ideals or goals are too high, 
in the sense that they are too vague, or 
too highly valued, or unrealistic, then you 
are likely to experience a sense of failure. 
Eventually you are likely to suffer from 
an ‘inferiority complex,’ a low opinion 
of yourself. You are likely to be more 
or less overwhelmed by what you will 
call ‘the general impenetrability of 
things.’ 

To this unhappy development, how- 
ever, you do not remain indifferent. At 
least until you become quite thoroughly 
demoralized, you fight back. You feel 
anger, more or less, toward the persons 
and even toward the social rules and ma- 
terial circumstances which, as you sup- 
pose, are responsible for thwarting you. 
This tends to become very complicated ; 
you even develop food dislikes, aversions 
to colors, to names, to places, or to other 
things associated somehow with your 
frustrations. You tend to behave accord- 
ingly. If aggressiveness is permitted— 
and in some forms and under certain con- 
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ditions it is definitely encouraged in our 
culture—you are likely to attack openly 
or indirectly the persons who seem to be 
blocking your progress. You will try to 
weaken their influence by talking about 
them, by opposing them in elections, by 
trying to block their plans and in various 
other ways. By any means permitted, you 
will carry out your own variety of ‘blood- 
less purge.’ Of course, some individuals 
resort to outright murder, but they are in 
the minority. The important point is that 
you end up devoting more and more of 
your available energy to these side-track- 
ing activities of hatred and aggression. 
You have less and less energy, therefore, 
to expend in efficient and productive 
work. Besides, you increase the number 
and the vigor of your enemies. ‘Success’ 
therefore, recedes farther and farther 
from your grasp. You cannot forever es- 
cape the growing realization that you are 
waging a losing fight, and a kind of des- 
perate weariness creeps over you as the 
clouds of failure more deeply darken your 
horizons. 

The sense of failure, thus generated 
and nurtuted, tends sooner or later to 
blend into a state of boredom, a general- 
ized loss of interest in possible opportun- 
ities for achievement. Finally, you find 
yourself in a state of depression. This 
happens because in our society you are 
not permitted, as a rule, to be simply 
bored. The influences of your semantic 
environment, acting through the urgings, 
pleadings, scoldings, threats, encourage- 


ments, and taunts of your family, friends © 


and associates, and the incessant stimula- 
tion from press, radio, movies, and what- 
not—these influences keep prodding you. 
They will not let you rest. They will not 
allow you the easy solution of sheer bore- 
dom. Because of this persistent goading 
you may continue to sally forth from time 
to time to storm the bastions of ‘success,’ 
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but absolute ‘success’ continues, as always, 
to elude you. As your sense of failure 
deepens, you settle more and more into 
despondency. You are then not only 
bored, but you are also sorry about it. 
You are forced to evaluate your ‘failure’ 
—to feel inferior because you feel in- 
ferior. 

In all this is to be seen the basic design 
of our common maladjustment. We may 
call it the IFD disease: from ‘idealism’ 
to frustration to demoralization. Ptob- 
ably no one of us entirely escapes it. It 
is of epidemic proportions. Certainly 
anyone occupied professionally with per- 
sonal problems of men and women—and 
of children—comes to recognize it as a 
sort of standard base upon which are 
erected all manner of specific difficulties 
and semantic ailments. In ‘the troubles 
I've seen’ it has predominated conspicu- 
ously. In my experience, no other ail- 
ment is sO common among university 
students, for example, as what 1 have 
termed the JFD disease. It is, moreover, a 
condition out of which there tend to de- 
velop the various types of severe ‘mental’ 
and nervous disorders, the neuroses and 
psychoses that fill our ‘mental’ hospitals 
with such a lush growth of delusion and 
incompetence. 


Vv 


There remains to be «considered one 
other symptom of what we regard as per- 
sonality maladjustment. It is so obvious 
that it is generally overlooked, although 
it has been stated in various ways by va- 
rious writers. A practicing psychiatrist, 
Dr. Coyne Campbell, however, speaking 
in 1941 before the Central States Speech 
Association meeting in Oklahoma City, 
expressed it so pointedly and so simply 
that it will serve our purpose well to re- 
call his main statements. What Dr. 
Campbell said in effect was that the pa- 
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tients who were brought to him, because 
they had been judged to be seriously mal- 
adjusted or even ‘insane,’ showed one 
chief symptom: They were unable to tell 
him clearly what was the matter. They 
simply could not put into words the diff- 
culties with which they were beset. 
Surely no one who has made it his busi- 
ness to help people in trouble has failed 
to observe their relative inarticulateness. 
In the course of some conferences with a 
lady in distress, who laid claim to a pro- 
nounced feeling of personal worthless- 
ness, I one day placed a mirror in front 
of her and asked her what she saw in it. 
For a full minute by the clock she stared 
at the mirror and said nothing at all. 
Then she said weakly, ‘I can’t say any- 
thing.’ 

Such a reaction is not to be taken for 
granted. It is something that must be 
understood. So, also, is the sort of re- 
action one frequently encounters in per- 
sons who talk at a great rate, with an im- 
pressive verbal output, but who never get 
outside their elaborate verbal circles. They 
are full of theories spun from almost 
pure sound. One suspects that their seem- 
ing compulsion to talk on and on is due 
mainly to the fact that they themselves 
realize vaguely that, after each outburst, 
they have not yet said anything, and so 
they try again to put into words the feel- 
ings from which they suffer. Essentially 
they are no more articulate than are the 
individuals who scarcely speak at all. 

Dr. Coyne Campbell remarked further 
that when he had succeeded in training a 
patient to verbalize his difficulties clearly 
and to the point, it was usually possible to 
release him. The patient was usually able 
then to take care of himself. This will 
seem strange to anyone who has not thor- 
oughly considered the role of language in 
personality adjustment. The wild and 
irrelevant and vague remarks of people 


in quandaries have been regarded gen- 
erally as nothing more than the foam on 
the beer, so to speak. That they might be 
an integral part of the beer, that the lan- 
guage of distress might be part and par- 
cel of the distress, this does not seem to 
be a commonly held notion. It has not 
even been emphasized clearly and defi- 
nitely by the psychoanalysts, who have 
demonstrated so elaborately the curative 
value of talk and more talk. The tremen- 
dous amount of talking done by the pa- 
tient on the psychoanalyst’s couch is 
hardly to be regarded as unrelated to 
such changes in the patient's behavior as 
may come about during the long course 
of treatment. 

Back of Dr. Coyne Campbell’s state- 
ments lies the plain fact that before a 
problem can be attacked effectively it 
must be stated with reasonable clarity. 
And as soon as it has been so stated, 
some kind of solution to it becomes more 
or less apparent. In other words, people 
who are confused and maladjusted are 
likely to remain so until they learn to 
state their problems clearly enough to 
indicate what sort of steps might be taken 
in order to change their situations or 
their behavior to advantage. Certainly 
any scientific worker of experience knows 
that by far the most important step to- 
ward the solution of a laboratory problem 
lies in stating the problem in such a way 
as to suggest a fruitful attack on it. Once 
that is accomplished, any ordinary assist- 
ant can usually turn the cranks and read 
the dial’. Competent research directors 
understand the uses and limitations of 
their apparatus, certainly, but their major 
contribution comes, not in the answers 
they wring from nature with their own 
hands, but in the incisive and crucial 
clarity of the questions they put to na- 
ture. Technicians can man the scientist's 
machines and obtain answers to his well- 
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stated questions; what distinguishes the 
scientist is his ability to state problems, 
to frame questions, so that the technicians 
can make the machines yield facts that 
are significant. 

Now, intimately personal problems are 
not greatly different in this respect from 
the problems of the laboratory. Before 
they can be solved they must be stated. 
Before helpful answers can be got, 
suitable questions must be asked. We all 
want answers. They can be very relaxing. 
What the maladjusted person cannot do 
—and what he must learn to do—is to 
specify the sort of answers he needs. This 
is a way of saying that he has a conspic- 
uous lack of ability to ask questions in 
such a way as to obtain answers that 
would be relaxing, or satisfying, or ade- 
quate. As soon as he develops such abil- 
ity, he can, as Dr. Campbell has implied, 
take care of himself for all practical pur- 
poses. 

There cannot be a precise answer to a 
vague question. The terminology of the 
question determines the terminology of 
the answer. Scarcely any other principle 
is more important in relation to a con- 
sideration of the befuddlement and con- 
flict that make for personal inefficiency 
and unhappiness. The particular ques- 
tions we ask ourselves determine the 
kinds of answers we get, and the answers 
we get make our lives in a large measure 
the sort of lives they are. Unschooled in 
the techniques of inquiry, we tend to 
flounder in a fog of obfuscation and 
error, individually and socially. If all 
that we have ever tried to mean by ‘men- 
tal hygiene’ might be reduced to one 
word, that word would be accuracy— 
in the sense of adequate map-territory 
relationships. And the techniques of ac- 
curacy are, in the main, techniques of 
language. The verbal confusions of mal- 
adjusted people are not independent of 
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the confusions in other aspects of their 
behavior. The relation is close; the one 
cannot be understood in isolation from 
the other. 


VI 

In this view of maladjusted persons as 
frustrated and distraught idealists, we 
may glimpse the broad outlines of prob- 
lems that are common to us all in vary- 
ing degrees. The IFD disease, as we have 
sketched it, is not so much an affliction 
of individuals as it is a reflection of 
strong semantic forces that play upon and 
through individuals. So long as these 
forces are prevalent, each one of us is 
in some measure susceptible to the mis- 
fortunes they engender. There is a con- 
tagion about semantic maladies. We are 
continually exposed to them,and we tend 
to ‘catch’ them. : 

This raises the question as to how they 
are transmitted. What sort of ‘bacilli’ in- 
fect our lives with confusion and frus- 
tration and despair? A clue to an answer 
is to be found in the relative inability of 
maladjusted people to verbalize their 
difficulties, to state their problems, to ask 
their questions clearly and in such a way 
that they might be answered readily and 
effectively. This clue points somehow to 
language. It indicates that in the struc- 
ture of our common language there are 
disintegrative factors,. which affect ad- 
versely in varying degrees the living re- 
actions of those who use the language. 
To a significant degree the structure of 
our common language can be described in 
terms of the aristotelian ‘laws’ previously 
discussed. The problem has been treated 
elaborately by Alfred Korzybski in Sc7- 
ence and Sanity and it has been concisely 
considered by Hayakawa in Language in 
Action. 

A systematic consideration of these 
matters points to the double significance 
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of our language structure. On the one 
hand, it plays a role in determining the 
structure of our culture, our society, our 
civilization. On the other hand, it serves 
as the chief medium or means whereby 
the individual acquires or interiorizes that 
culture structure. Thus, a study of lan- 
guage structure leads both to a deeper 
understanding of our civilization and its 
problems and to a keener insight into 
the basic designs of individual lives and 
personalities. It is as though mankind 
had spun an enormous web of words— 
and caught itself. Our problem is in 
large degree one of unraveling this net 
of symbolism in which our human des- 
tiny has become entangled. 

It is to this problem and its many rami- 
fications that general semantics is ad- 
dressed. General semantics, however, is 
not to be adequately grasped nor effec- 
tively applied except as it is viewed in a 
proper setting and in relation to the indi- 
vidual and social problems upon which it 
bears. Alfred Korzybski has put the mat- 
ter in these words, ‘General semantics is 
not any “philosophy,” or “psychology,” 
or “logic,” in the ordinary sense . . . In 
brief, it is the formulation of a new non- 
aristotelian system of orientation which 
affects every branch of science and life.’? 
Among the problems in relation to 
which its foundations and _ signifi- 
cance can be well appreciated are those 
of personal maladjustment which we 
have discussed in the preceding pages. 


* Science and Sanity, p. vi. 


The idealism that leads to frustration and 
the demoralization that rounds out the 
unhappy sequence become something 
more than merely unfortunate and mys- 
terious when viewed in relation to the 
neuro-linguistic rigidity and confusions 
which general semantics is designed to 
illuminate and counteract. 

It is in relation to this fact, with its per- 
vasive and intimately personal implica- 
tions, that one may recognize the reasons 
for both the appeal and the significance 
of general semantics. There is something 
about the ‘time of the world’ in which 
we find ourselves that is conducive to 
restiveness and self-searching, though not 
necessarily—not at all mnecessarily—to 
weariness or cynicism. Whatever else we 
may say of our time, we must, if we do 
not deceive ourselves, recognize that this 
is an age of intensive and candid ques- 
tioning. As we come to appreciate the 
degree to which an older generation did 
not know the answers, we come to under- 
stand more and more clearly the impor- 
tance of knowing the questions—the im- 
portance of designing techniques of in- 
quity by means of which a greater wis- 
dom might be distilled from experience. 
It is in its deliberate and systematic con- 
cern with the techniques of inquiry that 
one may most readily find the distin- 
guishing features of general semantics 
and the degree of promise which it holds 
for the emancipation of the future from 
the misfortunes of the past, in our lives 
individually no less than in that coopera- 
tive adventure that men call civilization. 





A civilization which cannot burst through its current abstractions is 
doomed to sterility after a very limited period of progress. 
. .. almost any idea which jogs you out of your current abstractions 


may be better than nothing. 


A. N. WHITEHEAD, Science and the Modern World. 
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ONE GOLDEN AGE: 
Mathematics Since 180I' 


{ForEworD By A. Korzysski: Eric 
T. Bell, a Scotsman educated in the 
United States, Professor of Mathematics 
at the California Institute of Technology 
since 1927, is one of the most outstand- 
ing mathematicians in the theory of num- 
bers, numerical functions, analytical 
theorems in arithmetics, multiple periodic 
functions, etc. Professor Bell is one of 
the very few mathematicians who outside 
of their specialty really know mathemat- 
ics-as-a-whole with a keen outlook for 
physics. 

He was one of the first understanding 
interpreters of Einstein’s theory in phy- 
sics. In 1921 appeared his ‘Principle of 
General Relativity: How Einstein, to a 
Degree Never Before Equalled, Isolates 
the External Reality from the Observer's 
Contribution,’ one of the outstanding es- 
says submitted to the Einstein Prize Essay 
Contest for the Eugene Higgins prize. 
Professor Bell, a former student of Cas- 
sius J. Keyser of Columbia University, is 
also unique among technical mathema- 
ticians in his intimate knowledge of the 
history of mathematics and the work in 
the foundations of mathematics. He is a 
Bocher prize winner, a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, past presi- 
dent of the Mathematical Association of 
America, etc., and a member of many 


* Reprinted, with the kind permission of the 
author and the editors, from The University Re- 
view (Kansas City) IX, 82-86 (Winter, 1942). 
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American and foreign mathematical as- 
sociations. 

In addition to his unusually extensive 
and creative technical work and many sci- 
entific articles, he has written a number 
of non-technical books about mathemat- 
ics, such as Debunking Science, The 
Queen of the Sciences, Numerology, The 
Handmaiden of the Sciences, The Search 
for Truth, Men of Mathematics, Man 
and his Lifebelts, and The Development 
of Mathematics—works that every mathe- 
matician as well as layman should read 
to know something of what mathematics 
is about. The style of his writings is 
unique in scientific literature ; always just 
to the point, with a keen sense of humor, 
he says in a few crisp words what others 
might need pages to convey. As a re- 
creation from his more serious work, he 
also writes scientific fiction under the 
name of John Taine. 

As a melancholy reflection, I believe 
that one may become tired of technicians’ 
ignorance of mathematics as a language 
of special non-aristotelian structure, with 
fundamental mathematical works being 
read by ‘only one professional mathema- 
tician in thousands today,’ and some 
other ‘learned’ specialists talking about 
mathematics without knowing what they 
are talking about. 

For students of general semantics this 
article is of special importance because of 
the historical contrast between Greek 
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static mathematics and modern dynamic 
mathematics. Professor Bell says, ‘If 
Greek mathematics needs an epitaph, the 
following might not be too inappropri- 
ate: Here lies the body of a sterile perfec- 
tion, the victim of its devotion to barren 
purity.’ As students of general semantics, 
we can enlarge that bit of wisdom to 
apply to the Greek aristotelian orienta- 
tions, which different ‘philosophers’ and 
philosophizing laymen profess in their 
endless rationalizations and _verbaliza- 
tions: ‘If the Greek aristotelian system 
needs an epitaph, the following might 
not be too inappropriate: Here lies the 
decomposing body of a sterile perfection, 
the victim of its devotion to barren pur- 
ity.’ Is it not time to inter this corpse aud 
start a dynamic re-orientation which 
would fit mathematics, science, and life?] 


HE year 1942 seems scarcely an ap- 

propriate time to mention a golden 
age in anything. Civilization admittedly 
is in a bad way, and the pessimism in- 
duced by this obvious fact seems to have 
carried over to the arts and literature. All 
the great pictures were painted centuries 
ago; no deathless novel has joined the 
classics on the top shelf in sixty years; 
current poetry and music are worthless; 
philosophy has been duller than mutton 
for God knows how long; religion is not 
what it was in the days of Chatauqua; 
science has gone insane, and most of us 
with it; western civilization is senile and 
presently will be dead and dammed. It 
is all very depressing—if you are gullible 
enough to believe much of it. 

But granting that there may be some- 
thing in the Egyptologist Petrie’s cyclic 
theory of cultural epochs, we may agree 
that certain forms of art reach a maxi- 
mum of excellence, maintain their per- 
fection for a brief season, and then de- 
cline in a sterile imitativeness of the 
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highest, to fritter out in meaningless re- 
finements and collapse at last in total 
imbecility. We have been assured, for 
example, that the Greeks did better in 
the plastic arts than any of their suc- 
cessors; that the Elizabethans made it 
superfluous for anyone after them to write 
a love lyric; and that the Victorians did 
things with horsehair and crimson plush 
that will never be surpassed. 

Intone or snuffle the roll of great 
names, and enjoy a good wet cry for the 
plight of your own age: Homer, Sappho, 
Aeschylus; Socrates, Plato, Kant; Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe; Alfred Tennyson, 
William Morris, Martin Tupper — all 
these only from the immortals in liter- 
ature or philosophy or interior decorat- 
ing, and all as dead as Pompey. Take 
any list you like of the hundred best sym- 
phonies, or the thousand best pictures, or 
the ten thousand best books of all time— 
or at least of as much of all time as has yet 
elapsed—and you will feel like jumping 
off the roof. And for anything a mere 
spectator of literature and the arts can 
say, you may be doing the wisest thing, 
unless— 

Unless what? Unless you happen to 
have noticed that not a single name in 
science has been called. True, Goethe 
rated himself a scientist of the first rank, 
and regarded all his contribution to liter- 
ature as a trifle of little account. Confi- 
dent that he would be remembered for 
his physics when his Faust had been for- 
gotten, he slaved to set Isaac Newton 
right on optics. But beyond convincing 
the intelligentsia of his home town that 
Newton was a boor in ethics and a charla- 
tan in science, the poet did not accom- 
plish much of interest to scientists. The 
‘culture vultures’ in Goethe's day were 
like that—as witless scientifically as snol- 
lygosters. Some of them may even have 
been unaware that they were living in a 
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notable age of poetry. Certainly none of 
them suspected that the golden age of the 
oldest of all the sciences had dawned 
in the year 1801. How could they, when 
their idol of the moment was living in 
the Stone Age so far as mathematics was 
concerned, and had never even heard the 
name of that unobtrusive fellow-country- 
man of his, who with Archimedes (287- 
212 B.C.) and Newton (1642-1727) is 
universally considered one of the three 
greatest mathematicians in history? 
Goethe's Faust (first part) appeared in 
1808, the Disquisitiones Arithmeticae of 
Gauss (1777-1855) in 1801. 

The master works of Archimedes are 
still as vital in mathematics and science 
as they were twenty centuries ago, though 
only a few highly specialized historians 
ever read a word that Archimedes wrote. 
Faust will almost certainly outlive 
Goethe's fatuities in optics, if it has not 
already done so. But to extrapolate from 
the past to the future, it seems unlikely 
that anything in Faust will have become 
an ingrained habit of thought for ra- 
tional men two thousand years hence. 
Erudite scholars of that distant day will 
no doubt be able to make some sense of 
the quaint antics of Mephistopheles, and 
specialists in the science of the soul may 
at last have discovered what ailed Gret- 
chen. But unless everybody then is two 
thousand years stupider than the ma- 
jority of us are today, only inmates of 
hospitals for the mentally ill will be ser- 
iously affected by anything in Faust. 

What of the Disquisitiones? Will any- 
body be reading it then? Probably not. 
Only one professional mathematician in 
thousands today has ever glanced at a 
line of it. Yet the thoughts of all have 
been influenced in some degree by what 
Gauss wrote in 1801, for it hinted at a 
liberation of the imagination in all 
mathematics. More than that, it was the 
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masterpiece of this greatest mathematic- 
ian since Newton, and it announced the 
sudden dawn of the golden age of ma- 
thematics. 

Archimedes marked one great age in 
mathematics, and he still lives. New- 
ton marked another, and the course of 
his life will be run only when our civili- 
zation ends. Gauss heralded the greatest 
of all, and as long as human beings re- 
tain their capacity for rational thought in 
science, or in mathematics, or in philoso- 
phy, the surge of discovery which he in- 
itiated will echo in their thoughts. All 
this, of course, is on the supposition that 
Gauss shares the historical fate of Archi- 
medes. He may not. Our successors may 
find that superstition suits them better 
than science, and insist on going to 
perdition with Faust. Well, we can’t stop 
them if that is what they are to want. 
May they have a better time at it than we 
are having in our strenuous attempt to 
anticipate them. Possibly they will; for 
like Goethe’s hero they may welsh on 
their bet with the devil and be saved 
by their good works. In passing, it may 
be significant that the English Marlowe's 
Dr. Faustus paid his bet and was damned 
like a gentleman. 


II 


The golden age of mathematics that 
began with Gauss in 1801 continued to 
1939, though naturally the effects of the 
first world war were plainly apparent by 
1930, French mathematics, for example, 
was then at a lower ebb than at any pre- 
vious time since the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury. The old leaders were through, and 
the men of middle age who normally 
might have succeeded them either had 
been killed in 1914-1918 or had drifted 
away from mathematics. In Germany a 
similar but less marked decline was evi- 
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dent. The general level remained high. 
In the United States, Russia, and Japan 
there was an increase in mathematical 
productivity. Without undue chauvinism 
it may be said that American mathematics 
was not inferior in either quantity or 
quality during this period to the general 
output of Europe. The net outcome was 
a slight continued acceleration in the rate 
of progress. Then came the second world 
war, which may halt progress and end 
one of the world’s great ages of intel- 
lectual achievement. 


III 


To dispose here of a preposterous 
fable that has recently gained currency 
through the highly ingenious but singu- 
larly misinformed speculations of an 
eminent sociologist, mathematics did not, 
as he asserts, reach its peak about the 
middle of the eighteenth century.? This 
item of misinformation is exhibited— 
wherever science is discussed—to prove 
that all our culture is decadent and our 
civilization so rotten that only the re- 
tarded chemistry of its corruption keeps 
it from falling apart. So far as mathe- 
matics is concerned, such a doleful con- 
clusion could be reached only by an 
evangelical humanist bent on scaring the 
sin out of us by prematurely preaching 
the end of the world. 

No mathematically literate man agrees 
with the learned sociologist’s conclusion, 
for any such man knows that it does 
not rise to the lowest level of the ridicu- 
lous, but is merely idiotic. He knows also 
that the nineteenth century alone created 
approximately five times as much new 
mathematics as had been produced in the 
whole of preceding history. And he 

*Eprror's Note: The interested reader will 
recall that similar conclusions have been 
reached by the distinguished sociologist, Piti- 
rim A. Sorokin, in his Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics (4 vols., New York, 1937). 
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knows further that the first four decades 
of the twentieth century showed no over- 
all diminution in the output. 

How is it possible, it may be asked, 
for a conscientious and phenomenally in- 
dustrious scholar to go so egregiously 
astray on a matter of verifiable fact? 
Suppose you wish to follow in this emi- 
nent man’s footsteps; what must you do? 
It is quite simple! Base your conclusions 
on a scandalously naive though volumet- 
rically imposing catalogue of all the ad- 
vances of the past six thousand years in 
all the sciences, after making sure that the 
cataloguer has used only the broom-and- 
dustpan technique in collecting his items ;) 
employ no sweeper who has looked at 
any mathematics more recent than the 
early eighteenth century; and last, reso- 
lutely resist the temptation to learn any 
mathematics that was not already anti- 
quated a hundred years before you were 
born. This procedure will infallibly lead 
you to the most remarkable conclusions— 
if that is your goal—all of which are at 
variance with ascertainable fact. But 
your labors will not pass unnoticed or un- 
rewarded. You may even get a couple of 
honorary degrees for your outstanding 
services in the propagation of rubbish 
and for your call to repentance—'the end 
of the world is at hand.’ 


IV 


A mere list of the achievements of 
mathematics since 1801 would recall the 
story to those already familiar with it, 
but might be so much hieroglyphics to 
others. All that can be attempted here 
is a description of the principal charac- 
teristic which distinguishes mathematics 
since 1801 from all, or nearly all, that 
preceded it. In a word it is generality. 

Greek mathematics, it has often been 
observed, resembles Greek art. Each 
theorem is a distinct creation, perfect in 
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itself and distinguished from all others 
by its own completeness. Though proved 
by means of other theorems, each is its 
own end, and its simple beauty the justi- 
fication of its existence. It is like a white 
temple on a bare hilltop, alone and an 
embodiment of perfection, suggesting 
nothing further to be done. It is eter- 
nally static and eternally lifeless. 

Though it may seem paradoxical to 
lovers of Greek epic and tragedy, the 
Greek mind in mathematics was narrowly 
limited, with an ineradicable predilection 
for the finite and strictly bounded. Its 
primitive horror of the infinite—the un- 
limited, the endless, the unbounded— 
was permanently confirmed by an un- 
fortunate experience in the fifth century 
B.C., when apparently sound logic ap- 
plied to the analysis of motion produced 
certain paradoxes the Greek geometers 
were unable to resolve. 

Any usable description of motion in- 
volves the concept of continuously vary- 
ing number. For motion is based on a 
postulated infinite divisibility of space 
into points, and of time into instants. 
It was in this connection that the para- 
doxes arose. Terrified that all reasoning 
about the infinite might be infected with 
subtle paradox, the Greek mathematicians 
abandoned the attempt to create a dy- 
namic theory of number, or a usable 
mathematics of continuity, and halted 
abruptly on the very threshold of mod- 
ern mathematics. They thus missed dis- 
covering the simple general principles 
which would have given them any pum- 
ber of individual theorems they might 
desire by uniformly applicable processes. 
Discouraged, they returned to their fa- 
miliar tools and continued to chisel out 
disconnected objects of art. Even Archi- 
medes, who used anything that came to 
hand in making some of his most spec- 
tacular discoveries, recast his creations in 
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the rigid classic mold before sharing 
them with his contemporaries. 

If Greek mathematics needs an epi- 
taph, the following might not be too in- 
appropriate: Here lies the body of a 
sterile perfection, the victim of its de- 
votion to barren purity. 


Vv 


In the next great age of mathematics, 
that inaugurated by Newton and Leib- 
niz in the Seventeenth Century, mathe- 
matics escaped from the cramping bonds 
of the finite. The differential and inte- 
gral calculus of these two men provided 
the long-sought solution of the problem 
of accurately describing motion, and 
made possible a rational analysis of all 
continuous change. Mathematics became 
dynamic. 

The ceaseless flux of-nature and the 
phenomena of growth and decay were 
now within the grasp of exact reasoning. 
The ancient horror of the infinite was 
dispelled forever in the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the new mathematics in geom- 
etry, in astronomy, and in the physical 
sciences. An abrupt transition from the 
exclusive special to the inclusive general 
was already evident in the newer type of 
problem attacked in geometry. Instead 
of minutely anatomizing the geometry 
of this or that particular curve or surface, 
mathematicians began the classification of 
all imaginable curves “and surfaces, and 
sought properties common to all the 
members of whole classes of geometrical 
objects. This, however, was only a 
shadow of what was to come in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Throughout the eighteenth century 
the ablest men devoted their strongest 
efforts to developing the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation and the application 
of the calculus to the ‘physical sciences. 
Consequently the innate freedom of 
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mathematics itself was not envisaged. 
Preoccupied as they were with the innu- 
merable uses of the new mathematics as 
an implement of discovery in the sci- 
ences, the leading mathematicians of the 
age paid scant attention to the marvelous 
instrument of power in their hands, and 
were content merely with the beautiful 
things it turned out in overwhelming 
profusion. Its own infinite potentialities 
of further development were not even 
suspected. But the decisive transforma- 
tion had occurred, though unnoticed. 
Mathematics was as free as the human 
mind. Instead of the frigidly perfect 
Greek temple, mathematics was now a 
Gothic cathedral, with no suggestion of 
a cramped finality in any iine or spire 
of it. 
VI 


At last, with the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, attention turned to the 
development of mathematics on its own 
account. Realizing that the fatedness, 
the eternal necessity of any particular 
science of space or number is an illu- 
sion, Gauss as a boy of twelve had 
imagined the possibility of geometries 
other than the system of the Greeks. 
That ancient geometry had stood alone 
for over two thousand years. By the 
early 1830's Gauss and others had elab- 
orated the first of the non-Euclidean 
geometries. Thirty years more, and the 
creation of new geometries for scientific 
or esthetic reasons had become almost a 
trade or a pastime. 

It was the same in the higher arith- 
metic and in algebra, in the theory of 


functions and in the outgrowths of the 
calculus, in mathematical logic and in 
the study of abstract systems of rela- 
tions between things of any kind what- 
ever. Everywhere there was free inven- 
tiveness subject only to avoidance of 
self-contradiction. When any man of 
normal intelligence with some training 
and a little imagination could invent a 
new kind of algebra or a novel geometry, 
individual theorems as ends in them- 
selves lost their attractiveness. General 
principles and powerful methods, each 
capable of producing an endless variety 
of theorems, were sought after, found, 
and exploited only long enough to cer- 
tify their universality in their respective 
domains, or to satisfy their inventors’ 
need for something less abstract than 
complete generality, when they were put 
aside for possible future use. 

Simultaneously, numerous new  sub- 
jects, whose aim and content would have 
been unimaginable to even the greatest 
mathematicians of the past, came into 
being, served the purposes for which 
they had been created, and passed into 
the rapidly increasing stock of positive 
knowledge. Though possible scientific 
use for these things was but seldom the 
occasion of their creation, they frequently 
justified their existence in the eyes of 
scientists and other practical men by 
proving to be the appropriate machinery 
for application to some new and rapidly 
developing science or technology. The 
mind had anticipated the hand. 

And so it continued to the first day of 
the second world war. 





The explanatory crisis which now confronts us in relativity and 
quantum phenomena is but a repetition of what has occurred many 
times in the past. . . . Every kitten is confronted with such a crisis at the 


end of nine days. 


P. W. BRIDGMAN, The Logic of Modern Physics 
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We should have a great many fewer 
disputes in the world if words were taken 
for what they are, signs of our ideas only, 
and not for things in themselves.— 
LockE, Essay on the Human Understand- 


ing. 


‘TP\HE problem of the relation between 
body and mind has occupied philoso- 
phers and scientists since the dawn of 
thought, and to many it appears no nearer 
a solution now than then. It has been 
named the central problem of all phi- 
losophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
of knowledge, in ethics and in religion. 
Not less fundamental, however, is it for 
psychology and for physical science. . . .’ 
These are the opening words of the 
article ‘Body and Mind’ in Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics by James Lewis 
McIntyre, Anderson lecturer in compara- 
tive psychology to the University of Ab- 
erdeen. Hundreds of books and thou- 
sands of lectures and articles have been 
devoted to the ‘mind-body’ problem. 
How is it possible for the body to have 
a mind? How can the mind have a body? 
Which is the reality, the body or the 
mind? How are body and mind ar- 
ticulated with each other? These. afe 
some of the questions whiclt have plagued 
*Eprror’s Note: This brief statement of 
the non-elementalistic point of view toward 
the problem of ‘mind’ is reprinted, with the 
kind permission of the author and the editors, 
from The Scientifie Monthly, Vol. XLVIII 
(February, 1939), pp. 169-171. Leslie A. 
White is Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Michigan. 
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us for many a century. And ‘to many they 
appear mo nearer to solution now than 
then.’ 

Why has the ‘solution’ not been 
reached? Where is the difficulty? 

It is the thesis of this essay that the 
‘solution’ has not been reached because 
the problem is a false one, somewhat like 
the paradoxes of Zeno. The difficulty is 
one of verbal origin; it is of our own 
making. By rewording the problem the 
‘problem’ disappears: use the word mind 
as a verb instead of.a noun and no ‘prob- 
lem, fundamental either to the theory of 
knowledge, ethics, psychology, science’ 
or to anything else, remains. Mind is 
minding; it is the behaving, reacting, of 
a living organism as a whole, as a unit. 

Once upon a time, in a far-off land, a 
people was concerned with the problem 
of Golshok. No one knew exactly what 
Golshok was, but every one agreed that 
he (she or it) was very important and 
that their existence and welfare depended 
in large measure upon Golshok. Many 
of. the best minds of this people devoted 
their lives to the study’6f Golshok. Their 
lucubrations were recorded and their pro- 
nouncements carried great weight. It 
was decreed that all social life was to be 
conducted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Golshok as set forth by the wise 
men. Of course it was necessary to put 
people to death occasionally because of 
their failure to comply with these prin- 
ciples. This was usually done by burn- 
ing them alive. This went on for cen- 
turies. But not all people were content. 
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Some were bent upon discovering just 
what Golshok really was—if anything. 
But they never got any farther than 
words, save for an occasional burning of 
a rebel. 

Finally some one broke a way out of 
the impasse. He declared in plain lan- 
guage that the whole Golshok business, 
from start to finish, was nothing but 
‘words, words, words, that the wise 
men had been chasing their tails for cen- 
turies, with ‘the solution no nearer now 
than then.’ He declared, moreover, that 
if people would conduct their lives upon 
human principles instead of Golshok 
principles they would be much better off. 

Of course the wise men had him 
burned to death and his ashes scattered to 
the four winds. But they were too late. 
The secret was out. The common people 
went around saying, “There ain’t no Gol- 
shok.’ And they lived happily ever after. 

And so it has been with ‘Mind.’ 
‘Mind’ is a noun. A noun is a name of 
something. Therefore there must be 
something in the cosmos that is mind. A 
person has a mind; it is possible for him 
to ‘lose’ it. Thus ‘mind,’ an entity, a 
‘thing-in-itself,/ was created and pro- 
jected into the cosmos. Then people set 
about trying to find it as they have been 
searching for truth, the good and beauty, 
these many weary years. One might as 
well search the cosmos for \/-1. Philo- 
sophic tail chasing, nothing more. 

Organic phenomena are distinguish- 
able from inorganic phenomena: the 
former have a cellular structure, they 
appropriate items in their environment 
and assimilate them into their own cellu- 
lar structure. Organic bodies move, re- 
act, behave. We may distinguish two 
categories of reactions of living beings— 
(1) the reactions of parts of the organ- 
ism with reference to other parts, and 
(2) the reacticn of the organism as a 
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whole, as a coherent unit, to its environ- 
ment. The reactions of the first category 
constitute the field of the physiologist; 
those of the second category the province 
of the psychologist. The reacting, be- 
havior, of any living organism as a whole, 
as a coherent unit, with reference to its 
environment, is minding, or mind. 

This commits us to such statements as 
‘An oyster has a mind.’ Similarly, a para- 
mecium, a radish, a lichen, have ‘minds.’ 
It may sound ridiculous to say that a rad- 
ish has a mind. But it sounds much less 
ridiculous to say that a radish minds, i.e., 
reacts to its environment, behaves, does 
something as a unit. So much are we at 
the mercy of words that even so slight a 
change as one from noun-use to verb-use 
makes the whole world look different. 
All living creatures possess the property 
of reacting to external stimuli as co- 
herent, organic units. Mind is coexten- 
sive with life. 

We come now to kinds of minding, 
kinds of reacting or types of mind. Ob- 
viously organisms behave differently as 
their structures differ. The mind of man 
is not the same as the mind of ape or 
starfish or radish. There are patterns or 
types of minding or mind, just as there 
are patterns or types of structure. This 
does not mean, however, that a classifica- 
tion of patterns of reacting would cor- 
respond, point for point, with a classifi- 
cation of structures; classifications may 
vary legitimately with point of view and 
purpose. The classification of types of 
reaction, of mind, has not been well 
worked out as yet.? 

To return to our starting point: what 
is mind? How can a mind have a body? 

*In ‘The Mentality of Primates’ (Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. 34, January, 1932) the present 
writer set forth a brief and preliminary sketch 
of types of mind. He has since refined and 


amplified this earlier statement, and plans to 
publish his results soon. 








The solution: mind is minding, the react- 
ing of an organism as a whole, as a co- 
herent unit (as distinguished from the 
reacting of parts of the organism with 
reference to other parts). Mind is a 
function of the body. The ‘organ’ of the 
mind is the entire organism functioning 
as a unit. Mind is to body as cutting is 
to a knife. 

But Alexander merely cut the Gordian 
knot; he did not untie it. Neither have 
we ‘solved’ the mind-body problem, for 
in the form in which it has plagued the 
reflecting portion of mankind, it is in- 
soluble. But we have disposed of it. We 
have not proved, nor can it be proved, 
that there is no cosmic entity, mind, 
which has an existence independent of 
bodies. We have not proved that the 
‘fundamental reality’ is not mind, of 
which bodies are but material expressions. 
So far as the present writer knows, there 
is no convincing proof for the non-ex- 
istence of Santa Claus. Mankind pro- 
gresses, often, not by disproving proposi- 
tions but by outgrowing them. 

The ‘Mind-Body’ problem is of one 
piece with the Vitalism-Mechanism con- 
troversy. No one has ever ‘disproved’ 
the theory of Vitalism, but scientists, and 
many philosophers, are agreed that the 
time has come when it should be ignored 
as obsolete, outgrown and, above all, 
sterile. It is not that the philosophy of 
Mechanism is True (with a capital T) 


But... 


PROFESSOR LESLIE A. WHITE, in the 
February (1939) number of THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC MONTHLY, has attempted to con- 


*Eprror’s Note: Professor Jared S. Moore 
of the Department of Philosophy, Western Re- 
serve University, Professor White, and the 
editors of The Scientific Monthly have courte- 
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and that of Vitalism False. It is that 
Mechanism has been fruitful, productive ; 
Vitalism barren and sterile. Vitalism as 
‘a view is exactly opposite to those which 
have led to all the scientific progress that 
has been made,’ declares Professor H. H. 
Newman.* Biologists have ‘clung to the 
materialistic or mechanistic explanation 
of life, simply because it was the only 
way in which progress could be made’ 
(emphases ours), declares the distin- 
guished paleobiologist, Professor Ermine 
C. Case.* The philosopher Bertrand Rys- 
sell declares: “To invoke a vital principle 
is to give an excuse for laziness . . . the 
opposite view [mechanism] is, scien- 
tifically, a more fruitful working hypo- 
thesis.’ 

And so, while we have not proved that 
mind is not some cosmic entity, or proved 
that it is not the ‘real reality,’ we have 
shown that this view is barren and sterile 
at its best and confusing and paralyzing 
at its worst. The opposite view, that 
mind is minding, or behavior, that mind 
is a function of the body, releases us from 
the verbal bondage of a sterile and a 
paralyzing metaphysics, and sets us free 
to sow and reap in a field that will bear 
fruit. 

*In an essay, “The Nature and Origin of 
Life,’ in The Nature of the World and Man 
(H. H. Newman, ed.), p. 164, Chicago, 1926. 

*In The Michigan Alumnus, p. 3, March, 
1934, 

% Philosophy, p. 25, New York, 1927. 


vince the philosophical world that the so- 
called ‘mind-body problem,’ which has 
been a chief concern of the greatest think- 


ously permitted us to reprint this discussion of 
‘Mind is Minding.’ The discussion appeared in 
The Scientific Monthly, Vol. L (April, 1940), 
pp. 365-366. 
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ers since time began, may be shown to be 
no problem at all by the simple device 
of substituting the participial form ‘mind- 
ing’ for the more familiar substantive, 
‘mind.’ This is as bold a step on the part 
of a scientific anthropologist as would 
be the endeavor of a philosopher to prove 
by some linguistic legerdemain that the 
problem of the origin of the human spe- 
cies has no meaning. 

As a matter of fact, Professor White's 
suggestion is at least as old as Aristotle, 
and his analogy that ‘mind is to body as 
cutting is to a knife’ was actually used 
by the Stagirite himself. And to-day the 
world is full of psychologists and philos- 
phers who have been saying practically 
the same thing for years. These facts 
do not make the theory true, however, 
and all who try to explain away the mind- 
body problem in this cavalier fashion 
overlook some important considerations. 

There are two distinct parts to Pro- 
fessor White's thesis, between which, 
however, he fails to discriminate; anc yet 
only confusion can result from such a 
failure. We need not quarrel with the 
assertion of his title that ‘mind is mind- 
ing,’ an activity rather than a thing; but 
when he goes on to identify ‘minding’ 
with behavior (‘Mind is minding, or be- 
havior’)—with reaction to environment 
—-we must demur. It is perfectly allow- 
able either to consider ‘minding’ a variety 
of behavior, or to restrict the term ‘be- 
havior’ to overt acts and treat ‘minding’ 
as a quite different kind of activity, but 


Stall... 


PROFESSOR Moore's criticism of my 
paper raises two points: (1) Are ‘mind’ 
and ‘matter’ two different kinds of re- 
ality, different entities, or is mind merely 
a property of matter in cellular (living) 
form? (2) What class of phenomena 
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it is simply fallacious to identify the two 
types. 

Under ‘minding’ are included such ac- 
tivities as thinking, remembering, feel- 
ing, desiring, etc.; for as mind is mind- 
ing, so thought is thinking, memory is 
remembering (or a name for the capacity 
of remembering), etc. But such overt 
acts as walking, talking, climbing, ap- 
proaching, retreating, etc, belong to an 
entirely different category from the for- 
mer. Walking, indeed, is a ‘function of 
the body,’ and so are the other activi- 
ties in the second list; but it is simply 
nonsense to speak of thinking, remember- 
ing or ‘minding’ as ‘functions of the 
body,’ as do Professor White and others 
of his school. Both these sets of activi- 
ties are functions of one ego, it is truae— 
I think, 7 walk, J desire, J act—but they 
are two entirely different kinds of func- 
tions. For one of these sets the word 
‘behavior’ is especially appropriate, and 
for the other set some such word as ‘men- 
tation’ (or ‘minding,’ if one prefers) ; 
and the words ‘body’ and ‘mind’ respec- 
tively refer to that aspect or part of the 
ego which is especially concerned with 
the corresponding one of these two kinds 
of activity. Whether these should be de- 
scribed as ‘parts’ or ‘aspects’ of the self 
is precisely one of the points at issue be- 
tween different theories of the mind-body 
relation; but no amount of verbal gym- 
nastics can possibly eliminate the problem 


of that relationship. 


JareD S. Moore. 


shall we label with the word ‘mind’? 

(1) As indicated in my article, all 
scientific progress in biology and psy- 
chology has been made on the basis of 
the materialistic, mechanistic assumption 
that ‘life’ and ‘mind’ are merely proper- 








ties of matter-organized-in-cellular-form, 
just as iron or ‘iron-ness’ is a property of 
one kind of organization of protons, elec- 
trons, etc., while ‘goldness’ is the prop- 
erty of another kind of organization of 
the same sort of particles. How ‘matter’ 
—carbon, iron, calcium, etc—can come 
to have cellular form and manifest those 
properties which we call ‘life’ and ‘mind’ 
is, however, a real problem—to the solu- 
tion of which ‘linguistic legerdemain’ 
can not, of course, contribute anything. 
But neither can the philosopher. This is 
a task for the scientist—the physicist, the 
biochemist, the biologist. 

(2) To what class of phenomena shall 
we attach the label ‘mind’? 

The behavior of any living organism 
has two aspects: intra-organismal and 
extra-organismal, i.e., processes whose 
locus is within the organism, and reac- 
tions between the organism and the en- 
vironment. ‘Intra-’ and ‘extra-’ are 
merely aspects (not parts) of the integral 
process which is living. Thinking, re- 
membering, desiring, etc., belong to the 
within-the-organism category; walking, 
climbing, etc., to the reaction-to-the-en- 
vironment category. Now the question is, 
To which category shall we apply the 
word ‘mind’? Professor Moore wishes to 
restrict it to the within-the-organism cate- 
gory. I wish to restrict ‘mind’ to the 
reaction-to-the-environment category — 
with one exception which will appear in 
a moment. All definitions are arbitrary. 
But some definitions are better than 
others, better in the sense that one tool 
is better than another for a given pur- 
pose. I believe that my definition is the 
more fruitful one for science. 

We agree with Professor Moore when 
he declares that thinking and walking 
belong to ‘entirely different categories.’ 
We agree also that it would be ‘falla- 
cious to identify the two.’ But, there 
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is an important point which Professor 
Moore overlooks. Although logically dis- 
tinct, ‘mind’ and ‘(overt) behavior’ 
are biologically inseparable. Further- 
more, the only way in which the scientist 
can observe thinking, desiring, etc., in all 
the lower animals and in all human be- 
ings except himself, is in terms of overt 
behavior —such as ‘walking, talking, 
climbing.- The limited and defective 
observation of one single mind (i.e., 
one’s own, through introspection) is not 
sufficient for the scientist. Thus, the sci- 
entific study of mind (thinking, desiring, 
etc.) is and must be—except for the 
meager and dubious contribution of in- 
trospection—the study of the reactions of 
organisms to. their respective environ- 
ments. 

The scientist, like the philosopher, in- 
sists that his categories be logically valid. 
But mere logical validity is not enough; 
his categories must be useful, fruitful, as 
well. To insist, as Professor Moore 
does, upon keeping ‘mind’ and ‘be- 
havior’ separate and apart is to render 
the study of mind sterile and to leave the 
phenomena of behavior unintelligible. 
It is precisely because the scientist freely 
employs the data of the one category to 
illuminate and render intelligible the 
other — in a sort of cross-fertilization 
process—that his labors become fruitful. 
Far. from being ‘simply nonsense,’ the 
interpretation of mind 4 overt behavior 
has shown itself to be the most effective 
way of studying mind that we have at 
our disposal to-day. Also, it provides 
the most satisfactory way of disposing of 
— if not of ‘solving’—the mind-body 
problem. 

To cherish the ‘mind-body problem’ 
upon which the ‘greatest thinkers’ have 
lavished their genius ‘since time began’ 
without having brought the solution ‘any 
nearer now than then’ may be dear to 
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the hearts of some philosophers. But 
to-day, when science yields such abundant 
and much-needed returns for intelligent 
endeavor, it seems a waste of time to con- 


defeated ‘the greatest thinkers’ for ages. 
How long should a hen brood on a hard, 
roundish, white object before she con- 
cludes that it is not an egg but a door 


tinue to wrestle with a problem that has 


knob? 





That is precisely what common sense is for, to be jarred into un- 
common sense. One of the chief services which mathematics has ren- 
dered the human race in the past century is to put ‘common serse’ 
where it belongs, on the topmost shelf next to the dusty canister labeled 
‘discarded nonsense.’ 

E. T. BELL, The Queen of the Sciences 


° 
If you have had your attention directed to the novelties in thought in 
your own lifetime, you will have observed that almost all really new 
ideas have a certain aspect of foolishness when they are first produced. 
A. N. WHITEHEAD, Science and the Modern World 


Sd 
The empiricist . . . thinks he believes only what he sees, but he is 
much better at believing than at seeing. 
G. SANTAYANA, Scepticism and Animal Faith 


° 


Fourthly, another great abuse of words is the taking them for things. 
This, though it in some degree concerns all names in general, yet more 
particularly affects those of substances. To this abuse those men are 
most subject who confine their thoughts to any one system, and give 
themselves up into a firm belief of the perfection of any received 
hypothesis; whereby they come to be persuaded that the terms of that 
sect are so suited to the nature of things, that they perfectly correspond 
with their real existence. 

LOCKE, Concerning Human Understanding 


5 


We can classify the things of which we have any knowledge in two 
groups as living and non-living matter. A piece of chalk or a motor 
bicycle are examples of non-living matter. A frog or a university pro- 
fessor are examples of what is called living matter. Biology is the 
study of things which belong to the latter class. It is sometimes defined 
as the science of Life. This is misleading. Science is not the study of 
abstract nouns. The practice of dealing with facts instead of words 
is what distinguishes science from metaphysics. 

LANCELOT HoGBEN, Principles of Animal Biology 
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VOCABULARY AND INTELLIGENCE 


{Eprror’s FoREworD: Because of the 
wide publicity given to the views of John- 
son O’Connor on the alleged correlation 
between the possession of a large vocabu- 
lary and ‘success’ in business or the pro- 
fessions, and because of the popularity of 
these views among certain groups of 
linguistically naive educators, the ques- 
tion is often asked, “What do you seman- 
ticists think of the Johnson O'Connor 
theories?” The Editor does not know what 
‘we semanticists’ think of these theories, 
but he does know that linguistic scholars 
have always regarded them with suspicion, 
Dr. Glicksberg, whose attainments in 
American literature scholarship are widely 
known and respected, is also, as shown by 
his article on Korzybski and Freud in our 
last issue, well versed in general seman- 
tics. His article on “Vocabulary and Intel- 
ligence,’ while not originally intended as 
a contribution to general semantics, never- 
theless brings to the analysis of the John- 
son O'Connor theories the kind of good 
sense and linguistic sagacity that our read- 
ers will recognize, except for slight dif- 
ferences in terminology, as an excellent 
example of general-semantics-in-action. 

Dr. Glicksberg is the author of Walt 


Whitman and the Civil War, and a con- ~ 


tributor to American Literature, The New 
England Quarterly, Curriculum Journal, 
and other magazines. His article is re- 
printed, with his permission and that of 
the editors, from the October, 1942, issue 
of The English Leaflet, published by the 
New England Association of Teachers of 
English. } 
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yee prestige commonly attached to 
‘science” has been won by slow, 
hard, patient labor. Fully justified are 
the honors it has received. Research car- 
ried on within the laboratory bears the 
stamp of tested truth. But it is a reversal 
of the scientific attitude to accept un- 
critically whatever presumes to pass itself 
off as science. Particularly in the field of 
education has the attempt repeatedly been 
made to reduce theories and hypotheses 
to scientific law. But what is scientific? 
There is a strong tendency to confuse sta- 
tistical sampling -with scientific proced- 
ure. Statistics prove much or little, de- 
pending on how they are gathered and 
how they are interpreted. Since the ma- 
terial with which education deals is hu- 
man and therefore both complex and 
variable, almost any generalization that 
the writer on education advances, is 
bound to have some degree of validity. 
If, in addition, it is buttressed with fly- 
ing gtaphs and piles of figures, then the 
case in court is seemingly won. 
Statistical tabulations in the fields of 
vocabulary testing afford an excellent 
point of departure in considering the 
relation of education to science. For 
many years teachers have labored, al- 
though with indifferent success, to in- 
crease the vocabulary range of their 
pupils. They administered diagnostic 
vocabulary tests which were supposed to 
measure a pupil’s vocabulary level. Once 
this was measured, what did the test 
prove? What conclusions was the edu- 
cator warranted in drawing? Was the 
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final score a good indication of intelli- 
gence, of intellectual capacity, of word 
mastery? Did it help to evaluate the pu- 
pil’s qualitative understanding of words 
and the ability to use them effectively? 
Did the test also measure thinking, in- 
terest, the apprehension of general ideas? 

The Hoboken Human Engineering 
Laboratory has devised a series of vocabu- 
lary tests based on reputedly ‘scientific’ 
principles. The Laboratory contends that 
its worksamples give reliable and con- 
sistent results. Not only that, but vocabu- 
lary scores, it is alleged, provide a sig- 
nificant predictive clue to success both in 
school work and in later life. A large 
vocabulary is supposed to insure success 
in a majority of occupations and profes- 
sions. Since the individual can by con- 
scious effort greatly increase his vocabu- 
lary, the implication is clear that this is 
a safe and straight road to vocational 
success. 

The tests furnished by the Hoboken 
Human Engineering Laboratory are in- 
tended to measure, and do measure, 
quantitative results. Progress is made by 
looking up words in the dictionary. The 
‘scientific’ procedure consists in arrang- 
ing words according to their level of 
difficulty. The Johnson O’Connor Vo- 
cabulary Builder lists words in this man- 
ner. ‘All of the words in an English 
dictionary,’ this book declares, ‘can be 
arranged in the order of their level of 
difficulty—that is, it is possible to prove 
that the word sense, for example, is less 
dificult than the word sensuous; and 
that sensuous, in its turn, is less difficult 
than sensible.’ It is hard to understand 
why this should be so. There is no such 
thing as verbal difficulty in isolation. It 
is possible to use familiar and seemingly 
simple words to express a thought which 
many pupils, although possessed of defi- 
nition, cannot grasp. And what words 
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are familiar to pupils will depend on 
their interests, their previous experiences, 
their reading background, their mental 
attitudes. The listing of words as a 
means of extending the vocabulary range 
of pupils is almost as futile and wasteful 
an undertaking as that of attempting to 
teach young children the English lan- 
guage merely by drilling them in the 
mechanics of grammar. It is an exercise 
in mnemonics, and in most cases has no 
vital functiorial relation to thinking or 
expression.* 

The challenging thesis implicit in the 
plan drawn up by the Hoboken Human 
Engineering Laboratory is that vocabu- 
lary plays a decisive part in making for 
success. The alleged correlation between 
the possession of a large vocabulary and 
professional or occupational success is 
responsible for starting a boom in the 
vocabulary-building market. The appeal 
is directed to motives to which the ma- 
jority of the American people are pecu- 
liarly susceptible. Who does not wish 
to become successful? And is there any 
lurking doubt as to what constitutes suc- 
cess? It is worldly success, of course; suc- 
cess measured in terms of income, wealth, 
social and business recognition. The 
reasoning is deceptively simple; to the 
~ * Eprror’s Nore: It should also be remarked 
that the Johnson O'Connor Vocabulary Builder 
makes the assumption that the more common 
a word is, the ‘easier’ it is. Lexicographical 
experience shows that the reverse is more 
likely to be the case, namely, that the ‘harder’ 
a word is in the popular apprehension (be- 
cause it is heard rarely), the easier it is to 
define. ‘Easy’ words, such as ‘get,’ ‘come,’ 
“go,” ‘like,’ ‘face,’ etc., being in everyday, un- 
regulated, colloquial usage, are, in point of 
linguistic fact, extremely complicated. With- 
out realizing that we do so, we give them a 
wide variety of meanings and fit them arbi- 
trarily into widely differing syntactical rela- 
tionships. See, in illustration of this point, 


the treatment of the word ‘let’ in the Oxford 
English Dictionary.—S.1.H. 








uninitiated it must appear both impres- 
sive and convincing. If it can be shown 
that men eminent in their field—execu- 
tives, captains of industry and finance, 
leaders in the business world—achieve a 
uniformly high score on the standard- 
ized vocabulary test, then the conclusion 
is unavoidable: knowledge of vocabulary 
is causally related to intelligence, achieve- 
ment, ultimate success. This is exactly 
what the Human Engineering Laboratory 
contends. ‘An extensive knowledge of 
the exact meanings of English words 
more often than any other single charac- 
teristic accompanies outstanding success 
in this country... .’ That appears to 
settle the matter once for all. The results 
speak for themselves. On the tests, col- 
lege seniors are superior to college fresh- 
men; major executives—those who for 
ten years or more have been president or 
vice-president of a business organization 
—make fewer errors than college profes- 
sors. What is even more eloquent testi- 
mony, there is a measurable correlation 
between the vocabulary score and the sal- 
aries of executives. 

This philosophy of vocabulary build- 
ing is a trumpet call for all good men to 
enrol! in the army of progress, to join 
the universal Church of Success. And the 
method is simplicity itself: all one has 
to do is to study faithfully, and mem- 
orize, a graduated list of words that spell 
success. 

Unfortunately the method is both phil- 
osophically and psychologically without 
foundation. Its conclusions are not sup- 
ported by experimental research of a con- 
vincing character. The emphasis it places 
on the study of words in isolation is 
symptomatic of a spreading faith in verb- 
alism. The word as a thing-in-itself, the 
word as a source of power, the word as 
the open sesame to success—these are the 
spurious uses to which language, under 
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such a dispensation would be put. It is 
necessary for classroom teachers to exam- 
ine for themselves and expose the false 
premises on which this method is 
grounded and to dissipate the cloud of 
confusion it has generated. Against this 
verbal fetichism they have no other re- 
course but to stress the organic nature of 
language, the essential and redemptive 
discipline of experience, the need for 
getting hold of the world of concrete 
things and perceiving their complex in- 
terplay of relationship, the need for in- 
sight and reflective thinking. 

If the contention of the vocabulary ex- 
perts is correct, if there is a direct and 
measurable correlation between vocabu- 
lary level and intelligence, then the 
schools are doing the right thing in con- 
centrating on word lists and formal dic- 
tionary training. The acquisition of a 
large number of words then becomes an 
end in itself, a study which pays a high 
rate of interest. The goal is alluring. 
Master the ability to recognize the mean- 
ing of many words and the world is your 
oyster. Hence the methodological justi- 
fication of the process whereby words are 
graded according to their order of diffi- 
culty. Hence, too, the ‘scientific’ warrant 
of compiling vocabulary tests which can 
measure with precision the level which a 
person has reached. Once that diagnostic 
information has been, received, it is 
merely a matter of feeding the pupil the 
kind of verbal pabulum which he is pre- 
pared to digest. One can draw up a diet 
which exactly suits his vocabulary needs. 

Dr. David Wechsler, in The Measure- 
ment of Adult Intelligence, declares on 
the basis of wide experience with the 
vocabulary test that it does furnish an 
excellent measure not only of previous 
education but also of general intelligence. 
‘Its excellence as a test of intelligence is 
seemingly derived from the fact that the 
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number of words a man knows is at once 
a measure of his learning ability, his fund 
of verbal information and of the general 
range of his ideas. The one serious stric- 
ture that can be made against the Vocab- 
ulary Test as a measure of a man’s in- 
telligence is that the number of words a 
man acquires must necessarily be influ- 
enced by his educational and cultural op- 
portunities.’ His experience indicates 
that, with the exception of special cases, 
the factors of schooling ‘influence the 
effective range of an individual’s vocabu- 
lary much less than is commonly sus- 
pected.’ Now if the last statement is true, 
it immediately puts a crimp in the plans 
of the educators who would increase in- 
telligence by enlarging a pupil’s vocabu- 
lary. 

It is not at all surprising that there is 
some kind of correlation between vocab- 
ulary and intelligence, though exactly 
how it operates and how it should affect 
educational practice will have to be left 
to future experimentation. People pos- 
sessed of keen and quick intelligence are 
eager to acquire knowledge. Those who 
have mastered a large vocabulary may 
have benefited from different educative 
experiences: travel, reading, conversa- 
tion with friends, rearing in a cultured 
home. It is at this point that the vocab- 
ulary expert commits a fallacy. If people 
of high intelligence achieve a high vo- 
cabulary score, then why is it not possible 
to cultivate the intelligence of pupils by 
increasing their vocabulary? They can 
be fed verbal symbols as a child is fed 
vitamins. 

The procedure ignores the funda- 
mental consideration that words are not 
the ingredients of intelligence. We do 
not acquire intellectual stature by swal- 
lowing parts of the dictionary each day. 
If there were an invariable correlation 
between size of vocabulary and greatness 
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of intellect, then our lexicographers 
would be entitled to highest honors in 
the pantheon of genius. The dictionary 
would then become the road to greatness, 
the Cabala of wisdom, the be-all and end- 
all of knowledge. That this is not so is 
too obvious to need argument. It is not 
the number of words that we know 
which counts but what we do with them. 


II 


What support is there for assuming 
that vocabulary tests do measure the 
quality of intelligence? Words, to be 
sure, are essential in conceptual thinking, 
but tests that demand the recall of defi- 
nitions do not exercise the power of 
reasoning or analysis. The vocabulary 
test does not achieve its declared aim. It 
does not measure intelligence. Mastery 
of meaning is intimately associated with 
the functioning of intelligence, but vo- 
cabulary tests do not measure mastery of 
meaning. The light is focused on the 
bare, skeletal aspect of words; the con- 
notative complexity of words in action 
is ignored. 

Vocabulary cannot be adequately 
taught without insight into the way the 
mind actually works. The assumption 
underlying vocabulary testing is that 
words may be graded and arranged in a 
list from the comparatively simple to the 
progressively more difficult, and that by 
learning these words the vocabulary 
growth of pupils can be pedagogically 
stimulated. The assumption falls to the 
ground, however, if we can demonstrate 
that words do not posses an intrinsic 
order of difficulty, that words may be 
puzzling in one context and readily com- 
prehensible in another. 

The point is simply that neither the 
phrase nor the sentence is the unit of 
discourse. Meaning is an organic whole. 
The unit of discourse consists of an inter- 








dependent and interanimating arrange- 
merit of words in a pattern sufficiently 
meaningful to communicate the meaning 
of the whole as well as of the component 
parts. Words cannot be exiled from their 
native habitat. It is only when they are 
combined in discourse that we are able to 
grasp their intended meaning. 

In How We Think, John Dewey de- 
clares that a linguistic sign may be used 
as a fence, a label, and a vehicle. The 
first function separates, clarifies, and de- 
limits meaning, giving it shape, structure, 
a coherent outline. The second function 
enables us to conserve meaning by re- 
membering the linguistic sign. It is a 
tool of preserved meanings. The third 
function makes it possible for us to 
transfer meaning to a new situation. Ac- 
cording to Dewey, symbols acquire mean- 
ing for any given individual ‘only when 
the meaning has been first involved in 
our own direct intercourse with things. 
To attempt to give a meaning through a 
word alone without any dealings with a 
thing is to deprive the word of intelligible 
signification. . . .’ In brief, vocabulary 
is enlarged, not by studying a list of ten 
or fifteen ‘scientifically’ graded words 
each day, but ‘by wider intelligent contact 
with things and persons, and also vicari- 
ously, by gathering the meanings of 
words from the context in which they 
are heard or read. To grasp by either 
method a word in its meaning is to exer- 
cise intelligence, to perform an act of 
intelligent selection or analysis, and it is 
also to widen the fund of meanings of 
concepts readily available in further in- 
tellectual enterprises.’ 

All this runs contrary to the belief of 
the vocabulary drill masters. The ob- 
jective of extending the vocabulary of 
pupils is desirable, and there is no reason 
why it should not be done efficiently and 
systematically. No one for a moment de- 
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nies that pupils need help in acquiring 
meaning. They lack initiative and re- 
sourcefulness; they are often unable to 
analyze their semantic deficiencies or to 
adopt the proper method of remedying 
these deficiencies. But the method of 
listing words and cramming definitions 
is, as we have seen, psychologically un- 
sound. It removes words from their 
natural context. Not every context, to 
be sure, whether one of experience or 
expression, is of itself sufficient to fur- 
nish clues to meaning; but when the 
context is within the range of comprehen- 
sion of the pupil, he is able to derive a 
new meaning, a new symbol; and, in any 
event, any context is better than no con- 
text at all. 

An example will perhaps serve to illus- 
trate the point. The story is told of a 
group of children interested in studying 
heavier-than-air craft. They did the work 
of cutting the outlines of their wings on 
the electric saw. While engaged in the 
work of construction, they wanted to 
know the meaning and use of various 
parts. “They discussed the need for cam- 
ber and leading and trailing edge of the 
stabilizer, also the streamlining of the 
rudder. They wanted to know the pur- 
pose of the negative angle, the tilting of 
wings and the effect of wind; they dis- 
cussed the use of the wind for testing 
models.’ As reported ,in the Twelfth 
Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, 
Newer Instructional Practices of Prom- 
ise, there were many problems which the 
pupils wished to solve: the necessity for 
dihedral angles, the principle involved 
in computing the differences in the sur- 
face of the air and air pressure when the 
wing is tipped, the weighing of the nose, 
the force of gravity. 

The moral is plain for all to read: the 
powerful motivation of interest sustained 
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the pupils in their work of research and 
construction. Particularly important is 
the by-product: their rapid command of 
words and ideas far beyond their initial 
range of experience and understanding. 
The gap was bridged, the difficulty over- 
come by doing, by experimenting, by re- 
solving the tension set up between theory 
and practice, by seeing, touching, hand- 
ling, working. How else could these 
youngsters have learned what is meant by 
the law of lift, the area of suction, the 
camber, the stabilizer, the streamlining of 
the rudder, the need for a dihedral angle, 
the force of gravity? Certainly not by 
looking up their meaning in a dictionary. 

The prevailing attitude towards vocab- 
ulary study, especially in the simplified 
and standardized form which would 
break up the dictionary into a series of 
graduated lists, is strikingly similar to the 
attitude of static Logic. Just as for 
Aristotle there are established forms, sub- 
stances, essences, entities, and faculties, 
which must be properly defined and 
categorized, so for the proponent of vo- 
cabulary study by means of formal defi- 
nitions, words are things possessed of 
established and changeless attributes. 
Such a method of linguistic training ig- 
nores qualitative differences, dynamic 
interrelationships, the purpose of com- 
munication, the relation of the symbol 
to experience. The determination of 
meaning in a given context involves the 
use of reasoning, the solution of a prob- 
lem, the orientation of the self to the 
world and to society. The language func- 
tion is to be understood, not abstractly, 
but in conjunction with what we do in 
social behavior. Meaning is functional. 
The symbol depends for its efficiency 
upon its relation to a complex act. It is 
the result of a creative operation. In The 
Symbolic Process, John F. Markey de- 
clares: ‘Causally or functionally speak- 
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ing, the meaning for a person of any act 
or object exists in the total response to 
it both mnemonic and original in associa- 
tion with other individuals and objects.’ 


Ill 


The protest against the doctrine that 
intelligence can be adequately measured 
by vocabulary tests and that it can be 
developed by studying lists of words 
classified according to their order of difh- 
culty, comes to a head in the realization 
that the use of the dictionary is no sub- 
stitute for the mediation of experience 
and reflective thinking. The dictionary 
meaning supplies little more than a body 
of synonyms. A dictionary knowledge of 
a word cannot compensate for the need 
of direct contact with and full under- 
standing of the thing for which the word 
stands. Meaning depends essentially, not 
on verbal recognition alone, but on the 
understanding that is born of experience. 
Each word is a miniature autobiography, 
a subjective history. 

No one denies, once more, that vo- 
cabulary tests do measure something, but 
they do not measure what the compilers 
of the tests would have us believe. Pupils 
who are capable of dynamic thinking, 
pupils who use the language vigorously, 
will no doubt achieve high scores on 
these tests, but it is not these pupils who 
are, as a rule, the object of pedagogic 
solicitude. They do not need saving. It 
is the slow readers, the mentally inert, 
the inarticulate and the semi-illiterate, 
who need the guidance of teachers. And 
for them these vocabulary tests are not 
reliable indicators of value. To serve that 
purpose, they would also have to be a 
valid measure of intelligence. That is 
the central question at issue. Vocabulary 
tests do not measure intelligence because 
they do not operate on a level deep 
enough to require the use of reflective 








thinking; they are for the most part 
tests of verbal responses. They do not 
determine the connotative value of a 
given word-meaning, its vividness and 
width of association, its liveliness of re- 
call, the frequency and readiness with 
which it is recognized in qualitatively 
different contexts. Then, too, they do 
not measure the ability of the pupil to 
use the verbal concept dynamically in his 
thinking. To discover these things, the 
standardized vocabulary tests are inade- 
quate. 

In terms of concrete educational prac- 
tice, what are the implications of the 
thesis herein advanced? First, it is advo- 
cated that words cannot and should not 
be studied in isolation. Associated with 
this as a corollary is the belief that our 
vocabulary expands in conformity with 
our increasing needs and our widening 
range of experience and insight. Next, 
it is urged that experience precedes ex- 
pression, that our vocabulary grows in 
geometric progression as the result of our 
interaction with things and people in our 
social environment. Hence the object of 
the schools should be to create a setting 
of rich and varied and meaningful ex- 
periences which will give rise not only 
to an enlarged vocabulary but to what is 
more important, an understanding of 
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fundamental relationships. Finally, there 
is the assumption that the objectives of 
vocabulary study should not be the ac- 
cumulation of words and more words. 
What will pupils do with the words 
once they have been put into mental stor- 
age? Words are responses to needs, the 
coin of experience, the medium of under- 
standing and communication. When they 
do not directly deepen our understanding 
or facilitate our power of communication, 
the words we have added-to our store 
constitute so much dead wood; they 
atrophy for want of use. The supporters 
of the sciehtifically graded vocabulary 
lists argue that these words anticipate 
future needs. While it is important to 
provide intelligently for these needs, it is 
uncritical and wasteful not to consider 
the dominant interests and the out-reach- 
ing curiosity of pupils. Future needs can 
be based only upon life experienced in 
the present. If we persist in our efforts 
to force a huge stock of words upon our 
pupils, we run the serious danger of in- 
fecting them with the virus of verbalism. 

Further research is urgently needed in 
the field of vocabulary study. English 
teachers can make a notable contribution 
by devising more valid and fruitful 
methods of teaching pupils to master 
their language. 





ON THE SUBJECT-PREDICATE FORM ~ 


The belief or unconscious conviction that all propositions are of the 
subject-predicate form—in other, words, that every fact consists in 
some thing having some quality—has rendered most philosophers in- 
capable. of giving any account of the world of science and daily life. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, Our Knowledge of the External World ; 





The alternative philosophic position must commence with denounc- 
ing the whole idea of ‘Subject qualified by predicate’ as a trap set for 
philosophers by the syntax of language. 

A. N. WHITEHEAD, The Principle of Relativity with 
Applications to Physical Science 
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GEORG CHRISTOPH LICHTENBERG: 


An Eighteenth Century Pioneer of Semantics 


I 


‘Men expect so much nowadays from 
America that one might say, the wishes, 
at least the secret ones of all enlightened 
Europeans, have a Western deviation as 
our magnetic needle.’ (G. CH. LICHTEN- 
BERG, 1742-1799) 

‘One of the human tragedies can be 
found in the fact that wise epigrams do 
not work. It takes a system which often 
expresses similar notions.’ (ALFRED Kor- 
ZYBSKI, 1933) 


E are convinced that it is not acci- 

dental that the foundation of gen- 
eral semantics was laid by an engineer 
in this country and in this epoch. Any 
student of the history of physics in the 
eighteenth century must be aware how 
close the leading scientists came to mod- 
ern advances in semantics and epistem- 
ology. An early precursor of Helmholtz, 
Mach, Einstein, and Korzybski, however, 
has been entirely forgotten, even in 
Europe; due to the inaccessibility of his 
writings, which were never translated 
nor republished, he is nowhere quoted. 


* Dr. Loewenberg, formerly assistant in Neu- 
rology and Neuropsychiatry at hospitals in 
‘Hamburg and instructor in Neuropsychiatry 
and consultant for Nervous Diseases in Shang- 
hai, is now a member of the staff of Western 
Pacific Railroad Hospital, Portola, California. 
Previous papers of his have appeared in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, China Medical 
Journal, Journal of Clinical Medicine, Journal 
of Criminal Psychopathology, ete. 


RICHARD D. LOEWENBERG! 


Believing that the history of science is 
science itself, we may be justified in pre- 
senting some highlights of this neglected 
author, who was one of the keenest 
minds that ever lived. A spirit of the 
rank of Voltaire, Swift, and Franklin, 
he was never recognized at any time by 
his native country. 

As the eighteenth child of a Protestant 
pietist preacher, Georg Christoph Lich- 
tenberg (1742-1799) was born near 
Darmstadt. He entered Goettingen in 
1763 and became in 1769 professor of 
experimental physics. Suffering during 
his latter years from the complications of 
an early acquired cyphosis, he died there 
in 1799. His many contributions to the 
physics of his time, which have been re- 
viewed by Hahn? can be understood in 
detail only by an expert. But at least 
some of his scientific contributions must 
be mentioned here because they give the 
background to his philosophical ideas. 

He introduced the symbols positive 
(+) and negative (—) in the science 
of electricity; he discovered the electrical 
dust figures named after him. In the dis- 
pute about the nature of electricity, he 
inclined to Franklin's unitarian theory. 
A small moon crater bears his name, and 
he was the first in Central Europe to ex- 


periment with the lightning rod and little 


*Paul Hahn, Georg Christoph Lichtenberg 
und die exakten Wissenschaften, Gottingen, 
1927. 











balloons filled with hydrogen. Later he 
complained how close he had come to 
anticipating the Montgolfier brothers. 

A widespread correspondence con- 
nected him with Priestley, Herschel, De 
Luc, Volta, Kant, and Goethe. He vainly 
tried to convince the poet of Newton's 
chromatics. Goethe felt deeply hurt that 
his physiological chromatics were not 
mentioned in Erxleben’s compendium of 
physics, edited by Lichtenberg. Kant was 
anxious to have Lichtenberg as reviewer 
of his work. Volta demonstrated to him 
his new experiments. 

Lichtenberg, who worked until the end 
of his life at Goettingen’s University, 
which belonged at that time to the Eng- 
lish crown, was a deep admirer of Eng- 
land. His two visits to England in 1770 
and 1774-5 were the greatest events of 
his life.** He was received by all the 


‘prominent scientists and artists of that 


era. The works of Hogarth and the: art 
of the great Shakespearean actor Gar- 
rick impressed him so deeply that he 
published extensive commentaries on 
them.* 

This pro-English attitude is likewise 
reflected in a remarkable letter on the 
tragic death of the unfortunate Major 
André, who visited him in Goettingen 
before the American Revolution. It is 
also shown in a disappointed and bitter 
letter he wrote to a friend in England: 


* Lichtenberg’s Visit to England as Described 
in bis Letters and Diaries, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1938. 

*See his letters from England and com- 
mentaries on Hogarth in Vermischte Schriften, 
(Neue vermehrte, von dessen Séhnen veran- 
staltete Original-Ausgabe), 8 Bde., Gottingen, 
1844-47. See also Lichtenberg, “Aphorismen’, 
(nach den Handschriften herausgegeben von 
A. Leitzmann in: Deutsche Literaturdenkmale 
des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts), Heft 1-5, 
Berlin, 1902-08; Lichtenberg, ‘Aphorismen,’ 
in: Insel Biicherei, Bd. 33; R. K. Gold- 
schmit, Lichtenbergs Werke, Stuttgart, 1924. 
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‘Indeed, my heart bleeds when I think 
that England still exists and I cannot be 
there . . . my distance from England 
sometimes becomes intolerable. Man is 
nowhere so much appreciated as in that 
country, and everything is enjoyed there 
with spirit and body, something about 
which one only dreams under soldier 
governments.’ Frequent remarks like 
this may have contributed to the amaz- 
ing fact that for one hundred years a 
complete edition of his works was never 
republished by his countrymen, who used 
to issue thirty thousand new books every 
year. 

Lichtenberg occasionally wrote in Eng- 
lish to express himself more concisely. 
He called his notebooks for his first 
entries of aphorisms his ‘waste books,’ 
the name English merchants gave to 
their preliminary daily Jog books. Be- 
sides being fluent in French and Latin 
and several other languages, this uni- 
versal polyhistor was a sharp critic of 
all nationalistic narrow-mindedness wher- 
ever he met it. His incorruptible skep- 
ticism of over-patriotism, politics, and 
other perversions of human interrelation- 
ships is the most merciless in world lit- 
erature. 

However, more important than these 
writings were his private daily notes in 
his workbooks. Never intended for pub- 
lication, they contained his secret mono- 
logues, his introspectiv€ observations, his 
dream investigations, and his reflections 
and speculations. ‘Colors are ground 
here,’ was his own characteristic descrip- 
tion of this unique workshop which cov- 
ered the whole field of human activity. 

Elsewhere* we showed him as a fore- 
runner of modern psychology. We could 
do the same for mathematics, physics, 

*R. D. Loewenberg, ‘Lichtenberg als Psy- 


chologe,’ Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Neurologie 
und Psychiatrie, Bd. 128, 1930, pp. 269-280. 
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and geology, but are limiting ourselves 
here to semantics and epistemology. Even 
within these limits we hope to preserve 
something of the literary fascination and 
enjoyment of observing this workshop 
of ideas in the making. 

The historical background should be 
kept in mind, since some parallels to our 
times are evident. Kant’s fundamental 
works had just appeared, and were un- 
derstood, like Einstein's formulations, 
only by a small minority. The phenomena 
of electricity opened up an entirely new 
field of physics. The French Revolution 
had stirred up the best minds to con- 
troversy, just as in our days did the events 
in Russia. But on the other hand one 
should not forget that Lichtenberg’s ideas 
were written down nearly a century be- 
fore the beginnings of Darwin, Helm- 
holtz, Pavlov and Freud, and one hun- 
dred and fifty years before the publica- 
tion of Science and Sanity. 

The following selections are taken, as 
far as possible, from Leitzmann’s® scien- 
tific edition, which surpasses in exactness 
the first and secand edition of Lichten- 
berg’s posthumously collected writings,® 
published by his son (1801 and 1844). 
These translations from the eighteenth 
century German are as close to the orig- 
inal as possible. But it should be remem- 
bered that even in the original these notes 
are unfinished, tentative, and informal. 


II 


‘We can use Lichtenberg’s writings as 
the most marvelous divining-rod; where 
he makes a joke, a problem lies hidden.’ 
(GOETHE) 


The different fragments, scattered 
through his essays, aphorisms and letters, 

**Aphorismen,’ op. cit. 

* Vermischte Schriften, op. cit. 
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are here rearranged according to his fa- 
vorite subjects and supplied with titles 
which were often created by Lichtenberg 
himself. The translator's remarks, explan- 
atory additions, and parallel renditions 
of different passages are given in paren- 
theses. 


{ON ARISTOTLE] 


Nowadays our best heads get together 
{trying} to find out what Aristotle 
taught, and the dispute between mind 
and mind becomes a miserable squabble 
between philosophy and grammar. What 
is the use? Truly one spoils human na- 
ture when one believes the forming of 
an opinion requires the knowledge of 
what somebody else thought. As a support 
it might be all right. Why do men not 
study more physics and mathematics and 
rather look for Aristotle in themselves? 
We might be much further advanced, if, 
instead of trying to find out what the 
ancients taught who had so much less re- 
sources, we tried to find out what they 
ought to have taught. 


Nothing is more painful to me in all 
my activities than to be forced to see the 
world as the common man does, for I 
scientifically know that he sees it wrong. 


Pure philosophy indulges—and cannot 
avoid it—in making love to impure phi- 
losophy, without noticing it. And thus 
it will go on until the end of time. 


{THE Worip or Worps} 


The invention of language happened 
before philosophy, and this very fact 
makes philosophy so difficult, especially 
when one tries to make it understandable 
to others who do not think much. Phi- 
losophy, as soon as it speaks, is always 
forced to speak the language of Un-phi- 
losophy. 
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Therefore, I have often wished that 
there existed a language in which an error 
could not be said, or where every boner 
against truth would be also a grammatical 
error. [He adds immediately in his sat- 
irical vein that such desirable renovation 
would have sad consequences for the cus- 
tomary compliments at society meetings. } 


I and Me. I feel me—are two things. 
Our false philosophy is incorporated into 
our whole language; we cannot talk, so 
to say, without talking incorrectly. We 
do not consider that speaking, irrespec- 
tive of its content, presents a philosophy. 
Explaining words does not help; for I 
do not change, when I explain words, 
{the inherent use and relationships of} 
pronouns, and declension. 

When we compare our words with 
things, we find that the latter progress in 
quite another sequence [progression] 
from the former. At times we have ‘to 
examine the words all over again, for the 
world can move while the words stand 
still. Therefore, always THINGS AND NOT 
worDs. For even the words ‘infinite,’ 
‘eternal,’ ‘ever’ have lost their meaning. 


[ON THE SIMULTANEOUS USE OF SEV- 
ERAL LANGUAGES} 


Is it good and advantageous for our 
mind? I can hardly beliéve so. I do not 
mean only the loss of time—for it is evi- 
dently quite great—but I believe it is also 
psychologically harmful to have in our 
head so many signs for the same thing. 
There might exist a new quality where 
now a new sign stands.for an old one. 


[ PsyCHOSOMATICS } 


When I consider something first as 
Body and then as Mind, the result is a 
horrible Parallaxis. One might call this 
the somatocentric and psychocentric 
focus (angle) of a thing. 
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My body is the only part of the world 
which my thoughts can change. Even 
imagined diseases may become real. In 
the whole remaining world my hypo- 
thesis cannot disturb the order of things. 


{He describes the title picture of 
Mach’s Analysis of Perceptions (1886) 
one hundred and fifteen years before, in 
1769, with these words:} The thing 
from whose eyes and ears we see 
nothing; from whose nose and head we 
see only very little—in short, our body. 


I found frequently during my nervous 
spells that what merely hurt my moral 
feelings at any other time passed over 
into bodily feelings. When somebody 
said once ‘God shall kill me,’ I felt so 
sick [nauseated} that I had to forbid this 
man to enter my room for some time. 


There are certainly just as many, if 
not more, people imaginatively sick as 
there are those who are really sick. There 
are just as many people, if not more, im- 
aginatively sane as there are people who 
are really sane. 


I recommend dreams once more; the 
right use of them has not been made. 
They might be used to show the un- 
prejudiced result of our whole being 
without the compulsion of frequently ar- 
tificial speculations, 


{We do not have the opportunity here 
to show how carefully he studied, ana- 
lysed, prepared, and repeated his dreams, 
which he wrote about in great detail, de- 
scribing the borderline state between 
waking and sleeping. Possessed of a 
passion to observe human beings under 
all conditions, especially those among the 
lower classes, he made detail studies of 
the emotional reactions and the specific 
movements of individuals. These studies, 
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so greatly neglected and underrated to- 
day in academic circles, were often more 
dangerous, he wrote, than his experi- 
ments with the lightning rod. These 
studies, which are unique among the ra- 
tionalists of this epoch, have been re- 
ported on elsewhere. }’ 


The whole bone-structure of our way 
of thinking and our belief is formed from 
our heroes, and the selection of our 
models [ideals} occurs at a time when we 
have the least experience and reflection; 
ultimately, however, it works on our re- 
flection and even on the trend and result 
of our experience. 


[Recommending the training of chil- 
dren to start with physiology and anat- 
omy, he continued:} If only one could 
educate children to that point where 
everything that is vague and indistinct 
would be entirely unintelligible to them! 


It would be a good plan to have chil- 
dren write for the old people, since now- 
adays everybody writes for children. 


God forbid that man, whose instructor 
is the whole of nature, should become a 
wax lump, in which a professor impresses 
his sublime image. 


We must not conclude what man 
might be from what man is at present in 
Europe. In other continents he is already 
different, very much different. (Feb. 
1777.) 


There is hardly in the world a stranger 
ware than books. Printed by people who 
don’t understand them; bought by peo- 
ple who don’t understand them; bound, 
reviewed, and read by people who don’t 
understand them; and even written by 


people who don’t understand them. 


‘*R. D. Loewenberg, “The Significance of the 
Obvious,’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 
Vol. X, No. 5, December 1941. 
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Prevalent opinions which everybody 
takes for granted usually deserve our 
most careful investigation. Judgment is 
pronounced upon nothing more hastily 
than upon the character of men, and 
yet in nothing should we be more cau- 
tious. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF 
MATHEMATICS 


{Lichtenberg’s first printed paper was 
titled, ‘On the benefit which Mathe- 
matics may bring to a bel esprit.’ 
Throughout his life he tried to extend 
the power of the mathematical spirit be- 
yond its original limits. Although he has 
little respect for the average mathematic- 
ians of his time, his passion and love 
for the unique superiority of mathematics 
breaks through again and again.} I be- 
lieve yet that in the strictest sense there is 
only one science for man and that is pure 
mathematics. 


The great trick to take small devia- 
tions from truth for truth itself—upon 
which the whole differential calculus is 
built—is also in the same way the ground 
of our witty ideas. The whole would 
easily fall down if we took the deviations 
in their philosophical strictness. 


The motifs of our actions might be 
arranged like the thirty-two winds [on 
the compass card}, and be named in a 
similar manner: Bread bread fame or 
fame fame bread. 


Ill 


‘On the borderline always lie the 
Strangest creatures.’ (LICHTENBERG) 

The picture of this ever wakeful spirit 
would be incomplete, however, were the 
darker side of his character not men- 
tioned. He himself sketched these in his 
notes ‘On the character of a certain per- 
son, known to me.’ He was quite con- 














scious of man’s emotional foundation, so 
strongly manifest in his unsuppressed 
sensuality and his every day superstitions 
and mystic inclinations; they were the 
source of his apparent contradictions. 

Tracing the ramifications of our in- 
stincts in every day life with the precise- 
ness of a trained physicist one and a half 
century before Freud, this consciousness 
protected him from overdoing and over- 
extending his mathematical passion into 
inaccessible realms. He warned that the 
knowledge of muscle physiology would 
not produce better dancers or piano- 
players, as so many optimists believe to- 
day. 

Lichtenberg’s beginnings in semantics 
were not successful. More competent 
studies will have to decide which of his 
building stones weathered the times, 
which have to be rejected. The abundance 
of his overflowing nature prevented him 
from any systematisation, the requisite 
for any practical effect and lasting suc- 
cess. Herein lies his greatest difference 
from Franklin, with whom he shares so 
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much in common and whom he admired 
so deeply that he called himself a Frank- 
linian. It is useless to ask whether in a 
free country he might have become an 
active force like Franklin. Tied up in a 
Marrow provincial town under humiliat- 
ing conditions, the cyphotic hypochon- 
driac Lichtenberg languished behind his 
windows, unnoticed and forgotten as are 
so many brilliant minds at all times. 
Lichtenberg was unsurpassed in the 
clearness of his methodical thinking, 
which is independent of temporary know!l- 
edge and achievements. His semantic 
awareness suspected incessantly his tools 
of knowledge. Like an astronomer, he 
always considered the personal equation 
of possible errors in his observations 
and conclusions. A true thinker for 
himself, as Schopenhauer called him, 
he will survive as one of the earliest 
good Europeans and one of the first 
pioneers of semantics who fought for a 
better world of science and sanity.® 


* A. Aliston, Reflections of Lichtenberg, Lon- 
don, 1908. 





The layman, the ‘practical’ man, the man in the street, says, What 
is that to me? The answer is positive and weighty. Our life is entirely 
dependent on the established doctrines of ethics, sociology, political 
economy, government, law, medical science, etc. This affects everyone 
consciously or unconsciously, the man in the street in the first place, 


because he is the most defenseless. 


A. Korzysski, “The Brotherhood of Doctrines,’ ETC, 1, 57 


Consciousness is the feeling of negation: in the perception of ‘the 
stone as grey,’ such feeling is in barest germ; in the perception of ‘the 
stone as not grey,’ such feeling is full development. Thus the negative 
perception is the triumph of consciousness. 

A. N. WHITEHEAD, Process and Reality 
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SCIENCE, COMMON 
AND DECENCY’ 


[FoREworD By A. KorzyBskI: The 
following paper by Dr. Irving Langmuir 
was delivered over the radio December 
26, 1942 as the address of the retiring 
president of the A.A.A.S. Dr. Langmuir 
is one of the outstanding scientists of 
our time, Associate Director of the Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory, Nobel 
prize winner in chemistry and winner of 
many different awards and medals from 
scientific societies here and abroad, a 
former president of the American Chem- 
ical Society, and a member of many 
American as well as foreign scientific 
associations. Dr. Langmuir specialized in 
a most fascinating of sciences on the 
border line between physics and chem- 
istry. The range of his researches is un- 
usually wide and includes, among others, 
kinetics of gas reactions, constitution of 
solids and liquids, structure of the atom, 
surface tension, electric discharges in 
gases, and the young sicence of surface 
chemistry, largely originated by him. 

In this address Dr. Langmuir discusses 
some methodological issues which are in- 
volved in modern exact sciences and con- 
trasts them with the prevalent methods 
which we apply in human affairs. Stu- 
dents of general semantics may be inter- 
ested in this contrast as it turns out to be 
the difference between the new physico- 
mathematical orientations which include 
the principle of uncertainty (divergent 


* Reprinted with the permission of the edi- 
tors from Science News Letter, January 2, 1943. 
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phenomena), maximum probability, etc., 
and the old aristotelian orientations (con- 
vergent phenomena). In the terminology 
of general semantics we would say it is 
the contrast between the non-aristotelian 
infinite-valued causality and the aristot- 
elian two-valued causality, which is a lim- 
iting case of the former. 

The paper deals with the physico-ma- 
thematical standards of predictability, and 
so proper evaluation, which can not exist 
without tackling the problems of causal- 
ity. The misunderstanding of those prob- 
lems has led to a large extent to the 
harmful, frustrated cynicism regarding 
‘scientific methods’ for the solution of hu- 
man problems—a cynicism Dr. Langmuir 
remarks upon. The main difficulty lies in 
the ambiguity of using the unindexed and 
undated term ‘scientific methods.’ Dr. 
Langmuir evaluates by modern physico- 
mathematical methods; so do we in gen- 
eral semantics. What some others call 
‘scientific methods’ is an enigma, with 
unspecified variables, which may range 
from the standards of Aristotle to those 
of a ‘prominent modern sociologist,’ who 
simply does not know what he is talking 
about (see paper of Professor Bell in 
this issue). 

In the last paragraphs Dr. Langmuir 
describes his own neuro-semantic and 
neuro-linguistic reactions which pro- 
duced his creative work. There is no 
doubt that what Dr. Langmuir has to say 
applies to the majority of creative men 
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and women. It indicates the importance 
of ‘intuition,’ which in the terminology of 
general semantics we would call thalamo- 
cortical integration. 

Speaking about the modern quantum 
theories, Dr. Langmuir says: ‘As the im- 
plications of the uncertainty principle, es- 
pecially as applied to divergent phenom- 
ena, are more generally recognized the 
limitation of the idea of [aristotelian 
two-valued} causality should have pro- 
found effects on our habits of thought. 
The science of logic itself is involved in 
these changes.’ As suggested, this would 
be one kind of consequences and results. 
However, such a limitation would not be 
a constructive solution, since somehow 
the principle of some sort of causality is 
deeply ingrained in us. Perhaps, instead 
of limiting the principle of causality to 
the two-valued, traditional, aristotelian 
one, it would be more in agreement with 
the history of science, and beneficial, fo 
enlarge the field of that principle to an 
infinite-valued causality, which becomes a 
necessity in the more flexible non-aris- 
totelian system. Something of this kind 
already happened in ‘mathematical logic,’ 
where many-valued ‘logics’ are being for- 
mulated to fit the requirements of physics. 
Dr. Langmuir is right that such clarifica- 
tions ‘should have profound effects on 
our habits of thought,’ as students of 
general semantics know by experience. 
This is a most important point, but ob- 
viously to be able to achieve those de- 
sirable generalizations of the principle 


of causality in daily life, we need appro-+ 


priate special methods and techniques. 
Dr. Langmuir says, ‘I see no objection 
to recognizing that the field of science 
is limited.’ With a non-aristotelian or- 
ientation we must recognize that the field 
of science is unlimited provided we bring 
common ‘scientific method’ to the high 
level of the physico-mathematical sciences 
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and their methods. Today we know that 
this can be accomplished. 

This article is unusually clear and in- 
formative to students of general seman- 
tics. However, it must not be forgotten 
that life in general, ourselves included, 
is only a further development of elec- 
tronic and electro-colloidal processes, 
and if we, through the non-aristotelian 
methods of exact sciences, have been able 
to penetrate into some of the mysteries 
of the atom, it will be found that the 
application of the same methods may 
solve our human problems. This does 
happen, not by limiting physico-mathe- 
matical methods, but by generalizing 
them, and thus establishing a science of 
man. It is not a problem of exclusively 
quantitative methods or equations. Today 
from modern physics we know that quan- 
titative data of the dynamic structure of 
the atom bring about qualitative results, 
establishing in principle a one-to-one 
correspondence between the quantitative 
and qualitative. 

We must stress that the article of Dr. 
Langmuir deals with two entirely dif- 
ferent worlds, the physico-mathematical 
world of exact sciences, where the aris- 
totelian principles do not apply funda- 
mentally; and the human world, still 
ruled by antiquated aristotelian methods, 
which are in the main responsible for the 
present-day tragedies and confusion. 

It is not enough to Ttontemplate the 
limitations of the methods of exact sci- 
ences. Our work is introductory to that 
new world in which physico-mathematical 
methods can be generalized to human 
problems, where those limitations will be 
non-existent. } 


P TO the beginning of the present 
century one of the main goals of 
science was to discover natural laws. This 
was usually accomplished by making ex- 
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periments under carefully controlled con- 
ditions and observing the results. Most 
experiments when repeated under iden- 
tical conditions gave the same results. 

The scientist, through his own experi- 
ments, or from previous knowledge based 
on the work of others, usually developed 
some theory or explanation of the results 
of his experiments. In the beginning 
this might be a mere guess or hypothesis 
which he would proceed to test by new 
types of experiments. If a satisfactory 
theory is obtained which seems in accord 
with all the data and with other known 
facts, *he solution or goal of the investiga- 
tion was considered to have been reached. 

A satisfactory theory should make pos- 
sible the prediction of new relationships 
or the forecasting of the results of new 
experiments under different conditions. 
The usefulness of the theory lies just 
in its ability to predict the results of 
future experiments. The extraordinary 
accomplishments of the great mathe- 
matical physicists in applying Newton's 
laws to the motions of the heavenly bod- 
ies gave scientists of more than a cen- 
tury ago the conviction that all natural 
phenomena were determined by accurate 
relations between cause and effect. If the 
positions, the velocities and the masses 
of the heavenly bodies were given it was 
possible to predict with nearly unlimited 
accuracy the position of the bodies at 
any future time. The idea of causation, or 
a necessary relation of cause and effect, 
has long been embedded in the minds 
of men. The recognized responsibility of 
the criminal for his acts, the belief of the 
value of education, and thousands of 
words in our language all show how im- 
plicitly we believe in cause and effect. 
The teachings of classical science, that is, 
the science up to 1900, all seem to re- 
inforce this idea of causation for all phe- 
nomena. 


Philosophers, considering many fields 
other than science, were divided in their 
opinions. Many went so far as to believe 
that everything was absolutely fixed by 
the initial conditions of the universe and 
that free will or choice was impossible. 
Others thought that cause and effect re- 
lations were mere illusions. 

From the viewpoint of the early clas- 
sical scientist, the proper field for science 
was unlimited. Given sufficient knowl- 
edge, all natural phenomena, even hu- 
man affairs, could be predicted with cer- 
tainty. Ampére, for example, stated that 
if he were given the positions and ve- 
locities of all the atoms in the universe 
it should be possible theoretically to de- 
termine the whole future history of the 
universe. Practically, of course, such pre- 
dictions would be impossible because we 
could never hope to get the necessary 
knowledge nor the time to carry out such 
elaborate calculations. 

A little later scientists developed the 
kinetic theory of gases according to 
which the molecules of a gas are mov- 
ing with high velocity and are contin- 
ually colliding with one another. They 
found that the behavior of gases could 
be understood only by considering the 
average motions of the individual mole- 
cules. The particular motion of a single 
molecule was of practically no impor- 
tance. They were thus taught the value 
of statistical methods, like those which 
insurance companies now use to calculate 
the probable number of its policy holders 
that will die within a year. 

The theories of explanations which 
were developed in connection with the 
natural laws usually involved a descrip- 
tion in terms of some kind of a model. 
In general, instead of thinking of the 
whole complex world we select only a 
few elements which we think to be im- 
portant and concentrate our minds on 
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these. Thus, the chemist developed the 
atomic theory according to which mat- 
ter was made up of atoms of as many 
different kinds as there are chemical ele- 
ments. These were thought of as small 
spheres, but no thought was given as to 
the material of which they were made. 
When later theories indicated that these 
atoms were built up of electrons and posi- 
tive nuclei this made very little difference 
to the chemist, for he had not needed 
previously to consider that aspect of the 
model. 


Material Unimportant 


High school boys today are asked to 
build model airplanes. These must be 
of such shape that the different types of 
airplanes can be recognized when the 
profiles of the models are seen against 
a white background. It naturally is not 
particularly important just what kind of 
material is used in constructing them. 
Airplane designers build model airplanes 
to be studied in wind tunnels but these 
do not need to be provided with motors. 

Most of the models which the scien- 
tist uses are purely mental models. Thus, 
when Maxwell developed the electromag- 
netic theory by which he explained the 
properties of light he thought of a me- 
dium through which these waves trav- 


eled. This was called the ether. It was - 


supposed to have properties like those 
of elastic solid bodies. The reason for 
this choice of a model was that at that 
time the average scientist had been 


taught in great detail the theory of elas- 


ticity of solid bodies. Thus the magnetic 
and electric fields could be understood 
in terms of the familiar elastic proper- 
ties. At the present time relatively few 
students are well trained in the theories 
of elasticity. The situation is thus re- 
versed and today we explain the prop- 
erties of elastic solids in terms of the 
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electrical forces acting between their 
atoms. 

Every student of geometry constructs 
a mental model when he thinks of a 
triangle. The mathematical lines that 
bound the triangle are supposed to have 
no thickness. In other words, they are 
stripped of any properties except those 
that we wish particularly to consider. 


Equation Is a Model 


Most of the laws of physics are stated 
in mathematical terms, but a mathe- 
matical equation itself is a kind of model. 
We establish or assume some correspond- 
ence between things that we measure and 
the symbols that are used in an equation, 
and then, after solving the equation so 
as to obtain a new relation, we see if we 
can establish a similar correspondence be- 
tween the new relation and the data ob- 
tained from an experiment. If we suc- 
ceed in this we have demonstrated the 
power of the mathematical equation to 
predict events. 

The essential characteristic of a model 
is that it shall resemble in certain de- 
sired features the situation that we are 
considering. On this basis we should 
recognize that practically any theory has 
many arbitrary features and has limita- 
tions and restrictions imposed by the 
simplifications that we have made in the 
development of the theory, or the con- 
struction of our model. 

Beginning with Einstein’s relativity 
theory and Planck’s quantum theory, a 
revolution in physical thought has swept 
through science. Perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of this is that the scien- 
tist has ceased to believe that words or 
concepts can have any absolute meaning. 
He is not often concerned with questions 
of existence, he does not know what is 
the meaning of the question, ‘does an 
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atom really exist?’ The definition of 
atom is only partly given in the diction- 
ary. Its real meaning lies in the sum 
total of knowledge on this subject among 
scientists who have specialized in this 
field. No one has been authorized to 
make an exact definition. Furthermore, 
we cannot be sure just what we mean 
even by the word exist. Such questions 
are largely metaphysical and in general 
do not interest the modern scientist. 
Bridgman has pointed out that all con- 
cepts in science have value only insofar 
as they can be described in terms of op- 
erations or specifications. Thus, it doesn’t 
mean much to talk about length or time 
unless we agree upon the methods by 
which we are to measure length and time. 
For many years, up to about 1930, 
the new physics based on the quantum 
theory seemed to be fundamentally irre- 
concilable with the classical physics of 
the previous century. Through the more 
recent development of the uncertainty 
principle, developed by Bohr and Heis- 
enberg, this conflict has now disappeared. 
According to this principle it is funda- 
mentally impossible to measure accurately 
both the velocity and the position of any 
single elementary particle. It would be 
possible to measure one of the other ac- 
curately but not both simultaneously. 
Thus it becomes impossible to predict 
with certainty the movement of a single 
particle. Therefore, Ampére’s estimate of 
the scope of science has lost its basis. 


Probability Fundamental Factor 


According to the uncertainty principle 
which is now thoroughly well established, 
the most that can be said about the fu- 
ture notion of any single atom or electron 
is that it has a definite probability of act- 
ing in any given way. Probability thus 
becomes a fundamental factor in every 
elementary process. By changing the con- 
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ditions of the environment of a given 
atom, as for example, by changing the 
force acting on it, we can change these 
probabilities. In many cases the probabil- 
ity can be made so great that a given re- 
sult will be almost certain. But in many 
important cases the uncertainty becomes 
the dominating feature just as it is in the 
tossing of a coin. 

The net result of the modern principles 
of physics has been to wipe out almost 
completely the dogma of causation. 

How is it then that classical physics 
has led to such definite, clean-cut laws? 
The simplest answer is that the classical 
physicist naturally chose as the subjects 
for his studies those fields which prom- 
ised greatest success. The aim of the sci- 
entist in general was to discover natural 
laws. He therefore carried on his experi- 
ments in such a way as to find the natural 
laws, for that is what he was looking for. 
He was best able to accomplish this by 
working with phenomena which de- 
pended upon the behavior of enormous 
numbers of atoms rather than upon indi- 
vidual atoms. In this way the effects 
produced by individual atoms averaged 
out and became imperceptible. We have 
many familiar examples of this effect of 
averaging: the deaths of individual human 
beings cannot usually be predicted, but 
the average death rate in any age group 
is found to come close to expectation. 


Atom Is Unpredictable 

Since the discovery of the electron and 
the quantum and methods of detecting 
or even counting individual atoms, it 
has been possible for scientists to under- 
take investigations of the behavior of 
single atoms. Here they have found un- 
mistakable experimental evidence that 
these phenomena depend upon the laws 
of probability and that they are just as 
unpredictable in detail as the next throw 








of a coin. If, however, we were dealing 
with large numbers of such atoms the 
behavior of the whole group would be 
definitely determined by the probability 
of the individual occurrence and there- 
fore would appear to be governed by 
laws of cause and effect. 

Just as there are two types of physics, 
classical physics and quantum physics 
which have for nearly 25 years seemed 
irreconcilable, just so must we recognize 
two types of natural phenomena. First, 
those in which the behavior of the sys- 
tem can be determined from the average 
behavior of its component parts and 
second, those in which a single discon- 
tinuous event (which may depend upon 
a single quantum charge) becomes mag- 
nified in its effects so that the behavior 
of the whole aggregate does depend upon 
something that started from a small be- 
ginning. The first class of phenomena 
I want to call convergent phenomena, 
because all the fluctuating details of the 
individual atoms average out giving a 
result that converges to a definite state. 
The second class we may call divergent 
phenomena, where from a small begin- 
ning increasingly large effects are pro- 
duced. In general then we may say that 
classical physics applies satisfactorily to 
convergent phenomena and t:at they con- 
form well to the older ideas of cause and 
effect. The divergent phenomena, on the 
other hand, can best be understood on 
the basis of quantum theory of modern 
physics. 

Let me give some illustrations of , di- 
vergent phenomena. The wonderful 
cloud chamber experiments of C. T. R. 
Wilson show that a single high speed 
electron, or an alpha particle from an 
atom of radium, in passing through a 
gas leaves a trail of ions. By having mois- 
ture in the gas and by causing the gas 
to expand just after these ions are pro- 
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duced, drops of water are made to con- 
dense on the ions. By a strong illumina- 
tion it thus becomes possible to see or 
photograph this track of ions as a white 
line on a dark background. The time 
at which an alpha particle will be emit- 
ted from a radium atom is inherently 
unpredictable. It would be totally con- 
trary to the teachings of modern phys- 
ics to suppose that our inability to pre- 
dict such an event is merely due to our 
ignorance of the conditions surrounding 
the particular atom. The uncertainty 
principle requires that even if these con- 
ditions were absolutely fixed the time 
of emission and the direction of emis- 
sion of the alpha particle are subject to 
the laws of chance and thus for a single 
particle are unpredictable. 


May Alter History 

The occurrences in the Wilson cloud 
chamber following the disintegration of 
a single radium atom are typical diver- 
gent phenomena. The single quantum 
event led to the production of countless 
thousands of water droplets and these 
made the track of the alpha particle vis- 
ible and led to its reproduction in a 
photograph. This track may show some 
unusual feature of particular interest to 
the scientist. For example, it may have 
a kink which indicates that the alpha 
particle collided with the nucleus in one 
of the molecules of gas*"The photograph 
may therefore be published—may start 
discussions among scientists that involve 
thousands of man hours—may delay one 
of them so that he misses a train on 
which he might otherwise have suffered 
a fatal accident. Examples of this kind, 
any number of which could be given, 
show that it is possible for single unpre- 
dictable quantum events to alter the 
course of human history. 

The formation of crystals on cooling 
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a liquid involves the formation of nuclei 
or crystallization centers that must orig- 
inate from discrete, atomic phenomena. 
The spontaneous formation of these nu- 
clei often depend upon chance. 

At a camp at Lake George, in winter, 
I have often found that a pail of water 
is unfrozen in the morning after being 
in a room far below freezing but it sud- 
denly turns to slush upon being lifted 
from the floor. 

Glycerine is commonly known as a 
viscous liquid, even at low temperatures. 
Yet if crystals are once formed they melt 
only at 64 degrees F. If a minute crystal 
of this kind is introduced into pure glyc- 
erine at temperatures below 64 degrees 
the entire liquid gradually solidifies. 

During a whole winter in Schenectady 
I left several small bottles of glycerine 
outdoors and I kept the lower ends of 
test tubes containing glycerine in liquid 
air for days but in no case did crystals 
form. 

My brother, A. C. Langmuir, visited a 
glycerine refinery in Canada which had 
operated for many years without ever 
having any experience with crystalline 
glycerine. But suddenly one winter, with- 
out exceptionally low temperatures, the 
pipes carrying the glycerine from one 
piece of apparatus to another froze up. 
The whole plant and even the dust on 
the ground became contaminated with 
nuclei and although any part of the plant 
could be temporarily freed from crystals 
by heating above 64 degrees it was found 
that whenever the temperature anywhere 
fell below 64 degrees crystals would be- 
gin forming. The whole plant had to be 
shut down for months until outdoor tem- 
peratures rose above 64 degrees. 

Here we have an example of an inher- 
ently unpredictable divergent phenome- 
non that profoundly affected human lives. 

Every thunderstorm or tornado must 
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start from a small beginning and at least 
the details of the irregular courses of 
such storms across the country would be 
modified by a single quantum phenome- 
non that acted during the initial stages. 
Yet small details such as the place where 
lightning strikes or damage occurs from 
a tornado may be important to a human 
being. 


Heredity and Evolution 

Still more obvious examples of diver- 
gent phenomena which affect human 
life are those involved in the mechan- 
ism of heredity and the origin of spe- 
cies. Whether the genes are inherited 
from the mother or from the father 
seems to be fundamentally a matter of 
chance, undoubtedly involving changes 
in single atoms. It is known definitely 
that changes in genes or mutations can 
be produced by X-rays and it has even 
been proved that a single quantum is 
sufficient to bring about such an alter- 
ation. The growth of any animal from 
a single cell is a typical illustration of 
a divergent phenomenon. The origins 
of species and all evolutionary processes 
involving as they do natural selection 
acting upon mutations, must depend at 
almost every stage upon phenomena 
which originate in single atoms. 

An idea that develops in a human 
brain seems to have all the characteris- 
tics of divergent phenomena. All through 
our lives we are confronted with situa- 
tions where we must make a choice and 
this choice may sometimes alter the whole 
future course of our lives. 


Will Affect Thought 

As the implications of the uncertainty 
principle, especially as applied to diver- 
gent phenomena, are more generally rec- 
ognized the limitation of the idea of 
causality should have profound effects 
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on our habits of thought. The science of 
logic itself is involved in these changes. 
Two of the fundamental postulates of 
logic are known as the law of uniformity 
of nature, and the law of the excluded 
middle. The first of these laws is equiva- 
lent to the postulate of causality in na- 
ture. The second law is simply the fa- 
miliar postulate that a given proposition 
must be either true or false. In the past 
these so-called laws have formed the basis 
of much of our reasoning. It seems to 
me, however, that they play no important 
part in the progress of modern science. 
The cause and effect postulate is only 
applicable to convergent phenomena. The 
second postulate in assuming that any 
proposition must be true or false implies 
that we attach absolute meanings to words 
or concepts. If concepts have meanings 
only in terms of the operations used to 
define them we can see that they are nec- 
essarily fuzzy. Take for example this 
statement, ‘atoms are indestructible.’ Is 
this true or false? The answer depends 
upon what aspect of atoms is considered. 
To the chemist the statement is as true as 
it ever was. But a physicist, studying 
radioactive changes, recognizes that some 
atoms undergo spontaneous disintegration 
or destruction. The fact is that the chem- 
ist and the physicist have no exact defi- 
nitions of the word atom and they also 
do not know in any absolute sense what 
they mean by indestructible. 

Fortunately such questions no longer 
occupy much of the time of scientists, 
who are usually concerned with more 
concrete problems which they are en- 
deavoring to treat in common sense ways. 

It is often thought by the layman, and 
many of those who are working in so- 
called social sciences, that the field of 
science should be unlimited. That reason 
should take the place of intuition, that 
realism should replace emotions and that 
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morality is of value only so far as it can 
be justified by analytical reasoning. 

Human affairs are characterized by a 
complexity of a far higher order than 
that encountered ordinarily in the field 
of science. 

To avoid alternating periods of de- 
pression and prosperity economists pro- 
pose to change our laws. They reason 
that sucha change would eliminate the 
cause of the depressions. They endeavor 
to develop a science of economics by 
which sound solutions to such problems 
can be reached. 

I believe the field of application of 
science in such problems is extremely lim- 
ited. A scientist has to define his prob- 
lem and usually has to bring about sim- 
plified conditions for his experiments 
which exclude undesired factors. So the 
economist has to invent an ‘economic 
man’ who always does the thing ex- 
pected of him. No two economists would 
agree exactly upon the characteristics of 
this hypothetical man and any conclu- 
sions drawn as to his behavior are of 
doubtful application to actual cases in- 
volving human beings. There is no logi- 
cal scientific method for determining 
just how one can formulate such a prob- 
lem or what factors one must exclude. 
It really comes down to a matter of com- 
mon sense or good judgment. All too 
often wishful thinking determines the 
formulation of the problem. Thus, even 
if scientifically logical processes are ap- 
plied to the problem the results may have 
no greater validity than that of the good 
or bad judgment involved in the original 
assumptions. 


May Have Vital Importance 

When we consider the nature of hu- 
man affairs it is to me obvious that di- 
vergent phenomena frequently play a 
role of vital importance. It is true that 
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some of our historians cynically taught 
most of our college students from 1925 
to 1938 that wars, the rise and fall of 
nations, etc. were determined by nearly 
cosmic causes. They tried to show that 
economic pressure, and power politics on 
the part of England or France, etc. would 
have brought the same result whether or 
not Kaiser Wilhelm or Hitler or any 
other individual or group of individuals 
had or had not acted the way they did. 
Germany, facing the world in a realistic 
way, was proved, almost scientifically to 
be justified in using ruthless methods— 
because of the energy and other charac- 
teristics of the German people they would 
necessarily acquire and should acquire a 
place in the sun greater than that of Eng- 
land, which was already inevitably on 
the downward path. 

I can see no justification whatever for 
such teaching that science proves that 
general causes (convergent phenomena) 
dominate in human affairs over the re- 
sults of individual action (divergent 
phenomena). It is true that it is not 
possible to prove one way or the other 
that human affairs are determined pri- 
marily by convergent phenomena. The 
very existence of divergent phenomena 
almost precludes the possibility of such 
proof. 

The mistaken overemphasis on con- 
vergent phenomena in human affairs, 
and the reliance on so-called scientific 
methods, has been responsible in large 
degree for much of the cynicism of the 
last few decades. 

The philosophy which seems to have 
made the German people such willing 
aggressors is allegedly based upon sci- 
entific realism. Almost any system of 
morality or immorality could receive sup- 
port from the writings of Nietzsche, so 
inconsistent are they with one another. 
But his teachings, which purport to be 
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based on the laws of natural selection, 
have led in Germany to a glorification of 
brute strength, with elimination of sym- 
pathy, love, toleration and all existing al- 
truistic emotions. 

Darwin, himself, however, recognized 
that the higher social, moral and spirit- 
ual developments of mankind were fac- 
tors which aided in survival. Natural 
selection is often referred to loosely as 
the law of the survival of the fittest. The 
concept of fitness, seems, however, in- 
herently rather fuzzy. Apparently these 
individuals are fittest which possess char- 
acteristics that increase the probability 
that they shall survive. 


Rea lists’ Arguments 


We often hear realists deplore the 
effects of charity which tend to keep the 
unfit alive. We are even told that the 
whole course of evolution may be revised 
in this way. Similar arguments could be 
used against the surgeon who removes 
an appendix or a doctor who uses a sulfa 
drug to cure pneumonia. 

But what is the need of developing a 
race immune to appendicitis or pneu- 
monia if we possess means for prevent- 
ing their ill effects. The characteristics 
that determine fitness merely change from 
those of immunity to those which deter- 
mine whether a race is able to provide 
good medical treatment. 

The coming victory of the United Na- 
tions will prove that survival of the na- 
tion may be prevented by an aggressive 
spirit, by a desire to conquer or enslave 
the world, or by intolerance, ruthless- 
ness and cruelty. In fact there is no 
scientific reason why decency and mor- 
ality may not prove to be vastly more 
important factors in survival than brutal 


strength. 
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Must Plan for Future 


In spite of the fact that we can no 
longer justify a belief in absolute causa- 
tion and must recognize the great im- 
portance of divergent phenomena in hu- 
man life we still have to deal with causes 
and effects. After all we must plan for 
the future. We can do this, however, by 
estimating probabilities even where we 
do not believe that definite results will 
inevitably follow. When our Army lands 
in North Africa its probable success de- 
pends on the carefulness of the prepara- 
tions and the quality of the strategy. But 
no amount of foresight can render success 
absolutely certain. 

It does not seem to me that we need 
be discouraged if science is not capable 
of solving all problems even in the dis- 
tant future. I see no objection to recog- 
nizing that the field of science is limited. 

In the complicated situations of life 
we have to solve numerous problems 
and make many decisions. It is absurd 
to think that reason should be our guide 
in all cases. Reason is too slow and too 
difficult. We often do not have the neces- 
sary data. Or we cannot simplify our 
problem sufficiently to apply the meth- 
ods of reasoning. What then must we 
do? Why not do what the human race 
always has done—use the abilities we 
have—use common sense, judgment and 
experience. We often underrate the im- 
portance of intuition. 

In almost every scientific problem 


which I have succeeded in solving, even | 


those that have involved days or months 
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of work, the final solution has come to 
my mind in a fraction of a second by 
a process which is not consciously one 
of reasoning. Such intuitive ideas are 
often wrong. The good must be weeded 
out from the bad—sometimes by reason- 
ing. The power of the human mind is 
far more remarkable than one ordinarily 
thinks. We can often size up a situation, 
or judge the character of a man by the 
expression of his face or by his acts 
in a way that would be quite impossible 
to describe in words. 

People differ greatly in their ability 
to reach correct conclusions by such 
methods. Our superstitions and the pres- 
ent popularity of astrology prove how 
often our minds make blunders. Since 
we have to live with our minds, how- 
ever, we should train them, develop 
them, censor them—but let us not re- 
strict them by trying to regulate our 
lives solely by science or by reason. 

Our morality is a kind of summation 
of the wisdom and experience of our 
race. It comes to us largely through tra- 
dition or religion. Some people justify 
evil things on the basis of morality—but 
by and large a recognition of right and 
wrong, even if these concepts are some- 
times fuzzy, has proved to be of incal- 
culable value to mankind. The philo- 
sophical, metaphysical or even scientific 
analysis of the principles of ethics has 
not proved particularly fruitful. A sense 
of morality and decency, although not 
scientific, may be a major factor in win- 
ning the war. 





In my opinion the answer to this question is briefly, this:—As 
far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality, they are not certain; 
and as far as they are certain, they do not refer to reality. 

A. EINSTEIN, Sidelights on Relativity 
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A Scientific Humanist 


SCIENCE AND CRITICISM: THE HUMAN- 
IsTIC TRADITION IN CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT, by Herbert J. Muller. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
$3.75. 


The profession of literary scholarship 
in which I was trained is, on the whole, 
not only shockingly ignorant of science 
but stubbornly devoted to talking about 
the ‘higher values’ of literature without 
bothering to specify, except in moralistic 
or metaphysical terms what is meant by 
‘higher.’ The customary apologetics that 
purport to explain the relationship of 
literature to other human activities all 
too frequently reiterate charges against 
‘scientific materialism’ that might have 
been true a hundred years ago, but are 
no longer true today. (When literary 
scholars talk about science they are usually 
thinking of a freshman chemistry course 
they once were compelled to take decades 
ago.) Literature, they say in a hundred 
different ways, is above ‘mere’ practicality 
—and in so saying, they only strengthen 
Veblen’s sarcastic charge that the atti- 
tudes of scholars in Jitterae humaniores 
are chiefly determined by snob values of 
the leisure class. Literary scholars, and 
even literary critics, are usually unable 
to state the case for literature except in 
sentimental, dogmatic, or transcendental 
terms. 

On the other hand, it is the contention 
of some literary scholars, unfortunately 
still a small minority, that both literary 
theory and the public understanding of 
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literature will be immeasurably strength- 
ened when literary scholars cease sniping 
at science and ‘materialism’ and begin to 
learn what science can offer that can help 
us to understand the functions of liter- 
ature. In Science and Criticism Professor 
Herbert J. Muller of the English depart- 
ment of Purdue University, has placed 
himself in the vanguard of that minority. 
His book, therefore, is one of great im- 
portance, not only to literary theorists, 
but also to all readers who, tired both of 
academic dogmatisms and of women’s 
club sentimentalities about the relation- 
ship of literature to life, want a statement 
on the subject that a tough-minded em- 
piricist can treat seriously. 

The finest thing in Professor Muller's 
book is his survey of a dozen or more 
fields of modern and speculative science in 
the light of the question, “What is there 
here that a literary critic ought to know? 
What does this scientist say that illumi- 
nates the works of literature or the con- 
troversies of critics?? To perform such 
a task obviously one needs to know not 
only a great deal about literature and 
literary criticism, but also a great deal 
about science. His knowledge of liter- 
ature is, of course, extremely competent ; 
his knowledge of science is likewise im- 
pressive. Many scientists know a great 
deal more about specific fields than Pro- 
fessor Muller, but only a few of the very 
best scientists, I am sure, have so clear a 
gtasp of science as a whole, including its 
moral, philosophical, and humanistic im- 
plications. The intelligent general reader, 
curious to know what post Einsteinian 
physics, modern psychoanalytic theories, 
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the non-aristotelian system of Korzybski, 
the biological theories of Trigant Burrow, 
the physiological psychology of Burridge, 
the theories of the Gestaltists such as 
Lewin and Koffka, the findings of mod- 
ern anthropology and all the other ex- 
citing new fields of science mean to us 
as moral and purposive beings, will 
find in Professor Muller's book an intelli- 
gible and indispensable guide. 

In evaluating the moral implications of 
science, he first calls attention to scientific 
activity itself as a moral example: ‘In no 
other human activity is a higher premium 
placed upon truthfulness, or is the ideal 
of truthfulness more fully realized... . 
Outside his profession, needless to add, 
the scientist is no paragon of selfless vir- 
tue and wisdom. . . Yet the scientific 
community as a whole is the most im- 
pressive example history has yet known 
of a disinterested, codperative enterprise, 
international in scope, directed toward 
impersonal ends and by impersonal stand- 
ards. It is the most impressive demon- 
stration of the actual possibility of “‘su- 
pra-personal, supra-partisan, supra-racial 
standards and values.” ’ 

In reviewing modern biology, which 
no less than other sciences has rid itself 
of the cruder dogmatisms of an earlier 
day, Professor Muller emphasizes the 
conclusion arrived at by such leaders as 
W. C. Allee that ideals of altruism and 
human solidarity, far from being senti- 
mental nonsense, are grounded in biolog- 
ical necessity. Coming to psychology, he 
shows how the theories of the Gestalt 
school give promise of scientific con- 
tributions to esthetics that, unlike the 
explanations of narrowly mechanical psy- 
chologies, estheticians themselves may 
welcome without sacrifice of their faith 
in intuitive artistic perception and en- 
joyment. In a section entitled ‘Literary 
Criticism in the World of Einstein,’ he 
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shows how modern science, while able 
neither to ‘identify values with any essen- 
tial, ultimate reality,’ nor to ‘make them 
inhere in anything but human experience 
on this earth,’ nevertheless has ‘removed 
the grounds for disparaging them as sub- 
jective and therefore illusory.’ The ‘in- 
nate moral sense,’ which for centuries has 
been given a supernatural explanation, 
and its modern counterpart, ‘the inner 
check,’ which Paul Elmer More and Irv- 
ing Babbitt also found impossible to be 
accounted for in naturalistic terms, is 
being accounted for by modern physiol- 
ogists, such as Judson Herrick, who ‘con- 
ceive intelligence, abstraction, idealiza- 
tion, and all these “higher’’ activities as 
part of the biological mechanism of con- 
trol; if they do not completely explain 
this mechanism, at least they do not make 
a needless mystery .of it-or split us in 
two.’ 

Muller is not uncritical of scientists by 
any means. Many scientists, especially 
technologists, are just as closely impris- 
oned in the matter-mind dichotomy and 
the two-valued causality of nineteenth 
century ‘materialism’ as are the Norman 
Foersters and the Mortimer Adlers. Mul- 
ler knows that science-as-dogma is as 
dangerous (and shallow) as metaphysics- 
as-dogma. But he repeatedly stresses the 
important point, that modern science, 
which has begun the scientific analysis 
of scientific activity’ its€lf and has ruth- 
lessly analyzed its assumptions and so has 
become aware of the character of its own 
conclusions, does not remotely resemble 
the rigid body of mechanical dogma that 
old style humanists generally have in mind 
when they are attacking ‘science.’ 

Professor Muller's statement of the 
aims of general semantics is brief, but 
excellent. He is not uncritical of Alfred 
Korzybski and finds in Science and San- 
ity, among other things, too sharp a dif- 
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ferentiation made between men and 
animals, insufficient attention paid to 
‘primary biological drives,’ traces of ‘ra- 
tionalistic excess’ that result in a tendency 
to ‘tolerate’ rather than understand poetic 
and artistic processes. Nevertheless, his 
objections are tempered by his full recog- 
nition of the fact that general semantics 
is an Open system, ‘consciously dated Sci- 
ence 1933,’ and therefore inviting ad- 
dition, modification, qualification, and 
further development. 

‘Science, the author of our world,’ says 
Professor Muller, ‘is still a stranger here 
itself.’ It need not be. I personally wish 
that every philosopher, preacher, teacher, 
literary critic, and moralist would read 
this book. It would dispel at once a 
great deal of pessimistic nonsense about 
the ‘moral bankruptcy’ of the modern 
world. Scientific and humane values are 
complementary to each other, as Profes- 
sor Muller says, not opposed: ‘Literary 
men who oppose the “merely’’ practical 
values of science to spiritual values have 
essentially the same attitude as ladies who 
just love culture. All savage societies had 
spiritual values; but there has been and 
can be no civilization without at least the 
rudiments of science.’ 

On the other hand, “The very triumphs 
of science only accentuate the further 
need of literature. . . . With its immense 
intricacy, modern society is obviously de- 
pendent upon the efficient system of com- 
munications that science provides. With 
its immense heterogeneity, it also has es- 
pecial need of an art of communication, 
a full and moving expression of the com- 
mon meanings that hold a society to- 
gether; and literature can not only realize 
the real but socialize it, effect not only 
communication but communion. .. . And 
here the extremely difficult problems 
forced on literature are also the great op- 
portunity for literature. It can assimilate 


the meanings that science merely formu- 
lates, fuse them with older and deeper 
meanings, naturalize and humanize them. 
It can lead from a logical consistency to 
a vital coherence, from a logical synthesis 
to a vital harmony. It can help men really 
to own the world created by science.’ 

This will appear to be too ambitious a 
claim for literature and the arts only to 
those who are unable to accept Kenneth 
Burke's statement that art is ‘a remark- 
ably complete kind of biological adapta- 
tion.” Muller with Burke, regards art as 
‘a consummation of the processes of ad- 
aptation by which living organisms seek 
constantly to maintain their integrity and 
equilibrium amid the stress of constant 
flux and change.’ The art-for-art’s-sake 
boys and those who talk (as Allen Tate 
does) of the ‘radical discontinuity’ be- 
tween the ‘physical’ and the ‘spiritual’ 
realms will deplore Professor Muller's 
conclusions, of course. They always see 
red at any talk about ‘adjustment’ or ‘ad- 
aptation’ anyway. But the art-as-adapta- 
tion theory (and here one would like to 
add, with Korzybski, ‘for a symbolic class 
of life’) is the only modern statement of 
the raisons d’étre of the artist's activity 
that, strictly speaking, makes sense. The 
devotees of beautiful letters had therefore 
better get used to it. 

S. I. HAYAKAWA 


Educators Castigated 


WAR AND EDuCcATION, by Porter Sargent. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1943. 


This important book deals with those 
problems of human maladjustments 
which stem from our unrealistic educa- 
tional methods. One of the reasons for 
the present conflict, Mr. Sargent writes, 
is the fact that our ‘thoughtways’ and our 
institutions, particularly our schools and 
colleges, are not adjusted to modern tech- 
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nological advances. Living in a world 
which has developed a new way to master 
the resources and energies about us, util- 
izing power which is ‘thousands of times 
greater than that even the greatest armies 
would have exerted of old,’ we adhere to 
educational methods which go back to 
the middle ages, political ideals which 
belong to ‘a time preceding the horse and 
buggy,’ and ethical precepts which are 
thousands of years old. 

Instead of being apprised of ‘the wide 
and growing field of human knowledge, 
of the wonderful world in which he lives, 
of the gradually dissolving mysteries of 
the past, of the joy of taking apart ab- 
stractions, of seeing thorough slogans and 
symbols,’ the average student has ‘been 
kept traveling round the. dusty course . . . 
properly called the curriculum.’ He has 
learned very little about his subjects, as 
tests given by ‘hundreds of conscientious 
investigators’ readily show, arid nothing 
at all about social processes, about getting 
along with his fellowmen. The result, 
of course, is a steady march of thousands 
of young people into a world they have 
not been prepared to enter. 

Many— if not most—of ofir educators, 
rather than advocate courageous intellec- 
tual advances corresponding to technolog- 
ical changes, either advise retreat ‘toward 
security and safety . . . to Monte Cassino’ 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, or, becoming 
mental sybarites, find ‘pleasure in ex- 
ploring and questing among the convolu- 
tions of their own cerebra.’ Others, such 


as the neo-humanists, mumbling about ~ 


absolutes and eternal verities, look out, 
‘through the eyes of a parasitic Athenian 
like Plato upon a world such as Plato 
could not imagine.’ They in nowise help 
their students or themselves become ad- 
justed to this industrialized and mechan- 
ized world. 

Educators do not teach an ‘understand- 
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ing of human behavior’; they teach 
‘subjects.’ Mathematics, language, the 
classics are taught in a vacuum as if they 
had no relation to each other or to any- 
thing outside the classroom. It is the 
unusual student who even thinks of ap- 
plying to life such knowledge as he may 
have obtained (and remembered) in high 
school and college. Mr. Sargent believes 
that not until the artificial departmental 
system is eradicated, ‘the partitions be- 
tween these fragments of knowledge . . . 
broken down,’ and ‘isolated observatiqns 
. correlated’ and interpreted, will 
knowledge ‘serve its greatest purpose.’ 

The products of contemporary scholar- 
ship are ‘Minds filled with unrelated facts 
and still untrained in habits of correla- 
tion and interpretation.’ They are ‘seed- 
beds for propaganda:’ Such minds, be- 
cause of their habitual isolation from the 
gradations of light and shade which life 
constantly presents, ‘see only black and 
white, good and bad.’ 

Although most educators are divorced 
from reality (they ‘continue to spin cob- 
webs within their skulls without inti- 
mate knowledge of the outer world’), 
and although they bring only confusion 
to their students, they are not aware of 
certain defects within their system of edu- 
cation. They even offer remedies to cor- 
rect conditions. Unfortunately, these 
remedies are as unrealistic as their present 
system. In the chapter on ‘Ideals without 
Vision,’ Sargent writes: ‘Educational 
journals . . . are filled with . . . trite, rhet- 
orical repetition about idealistic pur- 
poses. Most of the objectives set up are 
artificial, meaningless, a screen to hide 
the emptiness of what's behind. They 
give evidence of the fuzzy minded con- 
fused thinking of committees or commis- 
sions which carry exalted names. . . 
Sounding through these abstractions, one 
must conclude that American educators 
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lack clearly defined objectives.’ It is at 
once apparent that one of the greatest 
faults of educators, past and present, is 
that they stress, not the knowledge of the 
world about us, but words. ‘Into what 
quagmires we have floundered through 
this neglect of reality and the obsession 
with symbols tossed back and forth,’ Sar- 
gent says, ‘has only recently been revealed 
by the development of the study of gen- 
eral semantics.’ 

What can we do to change this intol- 
erable situation? Mr. Sargent doesn’t 
know all the answers; he frankly admits 
that much of his criticism is not ‘con- 
structive.’ But he does offer some sug- 
gestions for making education mean more 
in the future. 

What suggestions Mr. Sargent makes 
are all in the direction of extensionaliza- 
tion. Educators must employ the ‘scien- 
tific method,’ borrowed from our artisans 
and craftsmen, so that their students’ 
horizons may be widened, just as, by its 
use elsewhere, their standard of living 
has been raised. They must abolish ger- 
ontocracy, or the rule of the aged. They 
must do away with present methods of 
selecting students for college. They must 
cease sterile scholarship and eradicate the 
departmental system. And above all, they 
must encourage their students to travel, 
observing other peoples, other customs, 
until they grow in understanding (as 
Porter Sargent himself did; as, more re- 
cently, Wendell Willkie did). Then a 
beginning, at least, will have been made 
for the cessation of hate. 

HENRY J. WEBB 


Suggestion for Salvation 


PaTHS OF LiFE, by Charles W. Morris. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
$3. 

Charles W. Morris, with Dewey, con- 
siders the individual as a system of inter- 
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related interests. The term interest sym- 
bolizes a highly complex activity which 
mediates a need and an end-in-view. The 
word interest, then, describes directed 
activity in anticipation of consequences 
which, as a foreseen end, enter into the 
very makeup of the need. The system of 
interests is, of course, not a smooth sys- 
tem. There is contradiction and conflict. 
Any system is, in a sense, a hierarchy, 
with heads and subheads. The stronger 
interests dominate the weaker. Though 
every individual is unique in the quality, 
the range, and the diversity of his in- 
terests, Morris presents evidence that 
throughout the ages men have employed 
common means in order to satisfy their 
needs — whatever they have been. All 
men, he says, have satisfied their needs 
by using three major components of per- 
sonality. 

They are called by Morris, suggestively, 
the dionysian, the promethean, and the 
buddhistic components. The dionysian 
component of personality is that which 
permits of release and indulgence of 
biological and social desires through easy 
concourse with the resources available in 
the world. 

But the world doesn’t always hold, as 
easily available, the means of satisfaction 
demanded by the individual. Frequently 
he must make or remake for himself such 
means of satisfaction. The sum of the 
activity in which he engages in making 
and remaking the world in order to 
satisfy his needs he calls the promethean 
component of personality. 

But even with all the power at his 
command, the human being cannot al- 
ways take, make, or hold the objects nec- 
essary to satisfy his needs. Another com- 
promise must be effected. The individual 
must then curtail his needs as the only 
alternative to the frustration of unsatis- 
fied desires. This is the buddhistic com- 
ponent of personality which tends to- 














ward solitude, toward self-effacement, 
and detachment. 

Morris stresses the point that each indi- 
vidual is a unique combination of these 
components. He declares that it is pos- 
sible to classify individuals on the basis 
of the relative strength of these .com- 
ponents in their personalities. Different 
individuals are ‘dionysian,’ ‘promethean,’ 
and ‘buddhistic’ to different degrees. Per- 
sons who have the same relative order 
of strengths of these personality com- 
ponents belong to the same type. For 
example, those whose components are (in 
strength) predominantly buddhistic, 
moderately promethean, and mildly di- 
onysian are people who can exert a high 
degree of self-control, who are active and 
energetic, and who are able to resist the 
call of the wild. Such people Morris 
classifies as ‘buddhistic’ to characterize 
this combination of factors in terms of 
relative strength. Individuals may also 
be ‘dionysian’ or ‘promethean,’ and, de- 
pending on the relative strength of these 
components, ‘apollonian,’ ‘Christian,’ or 
‘Mohammedan.’ Societies, like individ- 
uals, can be classified according to the 
personality type most encouraged in a 
given culture. 

It is interesting to note that W. H. 
Sheldon of Harvard: (in collaboration 
with S. S. Stevens) has written a book, 
The Varieties of Temperament, which 
gives a scientific account of the three 
ptimary components of personality as 
discussed by Morris. Although Morris 


had conferred with Sheldon, each had * 


worked independently. Even before the 
publication of both books it became ap- 
parent that their results would dovetail, 
although their researches were made in 
different fields. 

It is Morris's contention that each type 
has expressed itself in a peculiarly char- 
acteristic way of life—a different philos- 
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ophy, different form of art, different 
variety of religion, etc. Each type has, in 
short, a different ‘path of life.’ 

Given the three basic components, 
Morris asks: Where do we—Americans— 
now stand? Individually and collectively 
we exhibit highly developed promethean 
traits. Are these sufficient to our goals, 
or needs? Where may we, if we would, 
go from here? There never yet has been 
a society which has reared children to 
develop consciously a composite person- 
ality which gives equal importance to 
all three basic components. Will such a 
society, presently, come forward—in us? 
Morris asks. 

Morris says that a balance, a levelling 
off, of the three components would make 
the ideal human being—the ideal human 
type—around which to build a philos- 
ophy, a religion, a new-way of life, a new 
world. And why not? Such a type would 
feel the rush of creative impulse and 
would have the courage to bear it; would 
temper it with self-denying foresight, 
with cool and thoughtful consideration 
for others; would have the skill and the 
force to make the vision real. Such a 
type would integrate all of the forces 
with which men are endowed. Contra- 
diction? No. Not of the either-or kind. 
Synthesis, rather, of complementary and 
interactive forces which result in the 
richest and most human of human be- 
havior. There is need fOr conscious as 
well as unconscious synthesis. There is 
imperative need for flexibility. But 
achieved, man reaches his full develop- 
ment. 

If anyone has looked inside himself 
with perplexity and outside himself with 
misgivings, hé will find in Paths of Life 
not only grounds for reassurance and 
hope but directives toward a better world. 

Bess SONDEL 
University of Chicago 
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Communication from Korzybski 
Dear Hayakawa: 


It may be of interest to the readers of 
ETC. to know that in the May, 1943, 
issue of the American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry appeared an article by Dr. W. 
Horsley Gantt on ‘Measures of Suscepti- 
bility to Nervous Breakdown.’ Dr. Gantt 
was a personal student of Professor Pav- 
lov and is the Director of the Pavlovian 
Laboratory at the Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic, Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Gantt deals with experimental lab- 
oratory data in his work with dogs which 
have important implications for human 
psychiatry. In his article he shows that 
conditional reactions follow an exponen- 
tial law expressed by the equation cr = 4 
+b (1—e—@), while the un-condition- 
al reactions follow a linear (additive) 
law: UR=a-+ 6Q. These quantitative 
data so far apply to salivary secretions in 
dogs. This fundamental difference be- 
tween conditional and un-conditional re- 
actions is not changed on the human level 
when we deal with symbol reactions, 
which should be of maximum condition- 
ality and animal (humanly unhealthy) 
signal reactions of a low degree of con- 
ditionality, except that the former would 
be represented by a still more complex 
exponential law. 

When I wrote my paper for the Second 
American Congress on General Semantics 
entitled ‘Some Non-aristotelian Data on 
Efficiency for Human Adjustment’, un- 
fortunately I did not know that Dr. 
Gantt had produced quantitative data on 
this general subject, which I would have 
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included in my paper. In our work we 
have no doubt about the qualitative as- 
pects of those different types of reactions, 
but Dr. Gantt seems to be the first to 
have shown that in a quantitative way. 
We should not disregard the funda- 
mental difference in the degrees of con- 
ditionality between human and animal re- 
actions, which involves the difference be- 
tween non-additive and additive relations. 
It would be advisable that the readers 
of ETC. should consult the paper of Dr. 
Gantt. 
Yours cordially, 
ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


Extensionality in Law 


Professor Max Lerner’s The Mind and 
Faith of Justice Holmes (Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1943) is a bril- 
liant interpretative selection from the 
judicial opinions, speeches, and essays of 
the greatest of modern jurists. What is 
impressive to the student of general se- 
mantics is Justice Holmes’s persistent re- 
fusal to be trapped into the discussion of 
problems to which answers cannot be 
found, his insistence on the considera- 
tion of the totality of social context 
wherever possible, his keen insight into 
the limitations of formal logic, and his 
extensionality, which has been the in- 
spiration of an entire school of contem- 
porary ‘legal realists.’ 

Holmes’s ruthless destruction of legal 
metaphysics is illustrated by passages 
such as these: ‘If you want to know 
the law and nothing else, you must look 
at it as a bad man, who cares only for 











the material consequences which such 
knowledge enables him to predict, not 
as a good one, who finds his reasons for 
conduct, whether inside the law or out- 
side of it, in the vaguer sanctions of 
conscience. The theoretical importance 
of this distinction is no less, if you 
would reason on your subject aright. The 
law is full of phraseology drawn from 
morals, and by the mere force of lan- 
guage continually invites us to pass from 
one domain to the other without perceiv- 
ing it, as we are sure to do unless we 
have the boundary constantly before our 
minds. . . . Manifestly . . . nothing but 
confusion of thought can result from as- 
suming that the rights of man in a moral 
sense are equally rights in the sense of 
the Constitution and the law. . . . 

‘But if we take the view of our friend 
the bad man we shall find that he does 
not care two straws for the axioms or 
deductions, but that he does want to 
know what the Massachusetts or English 
courts are likely to do in fact. I am much 
of this mind. The prophecies of what 
the courts will de in fact, and nothing 
more pretentious, are what I mean by 
the law.’ 

There are mumberless passages in 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s decisions and 
essays, and many too in Professor Lerner’s 
remarks prefatory to the several sections 
of the book, that are warming to a se- 
manticist’s heart. 


Progress at Iowa 


Professor Wendell Johnson’s course, 
‘General Semantics,’ will be offered again 
during the winter semester from January 
to April in the departments of Psychology 
and Speech at the University of Iowa. 
Introduced in 1939, it was the first course 
in general semantics to be offered in an 
American university. The enrollment 
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has increased with each offering of the 
course, and last year, with the general 
university enrollment down considerably, 
forty-six students took the course, an in- 
crease of over thirty per cent from the 
previous year. In the Papers from the 
Second American Congress of General 
Semantics, Johnson describes the course 
in ‘Experiences in Introducing a Univer- 
sity Course-in General Semantics.’ 

A series of three Ph.D. dissertations 
directed by Wendell Johnson at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa are scheduled for pub- 
lication as a special issue of Psychological 
Monographs, under the general title of 
‘Studies in Language Behavior.’ An in- 
troductory article, entitled ‘A Program 
of Research,’ by Johnson will be included 
in the volume. The three research studies 
were done by Drs. Helen Fairbanks, 
Mary Mann and John Chotlos. The 
studies were concerned with quantitative 
approaches to the analysis of language 
behavior. Drs. Fairbanks and Mann 
investigated oral and written language 
obtained from schizophrenic patients and 
‘normal’ university freshmen, while Dr. 
Chotlos worked with written language 
samples of Iowa school children. It is 
expected that the monograph will appear 
in from six to eight months. 

Johnson reports that he is also nearing 
the completion of his forthcoming book 
on géneral semantics which will be pub- 
lished by Harper's. The book will apply 
general semantics to common problems 


. Of personality adjustment and to cultural 


factors involved in these problems. The 
textbook edition will probably be en- 
titled Clinical General Semantics. John- 
son credits Edwin Green with the best 
trade edition title so far suggested, And 
So Forth. If anyone can suggest a better 
title than that for the trade edition, 
Johnson will be very glad—and so forth. 
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Unity of Problems 


The following memorandum, ‘Prelimi- 
nary Note on the Unity of Problems 
Through Method,’ was prepared by M. 
Kendig for her students in a seminar 
on general semantics given during her 
stay at the University of Denver this past 
summer: 

‘The problems we face in making the 
war and winning the peace are only in- 
tensifications of our weaknesses, diffi- 
culties, inadequacies of orientation and 
evaluations in ordinary life. The prob- 
lems of a physician, a teacher, a business 
man, a farmer, a mother, a statesmen, etc., 
are not unrelated. They are all of a piece 
methodologically. All are complex. They 
differ only in degrees of complexity, in 
the number and kind of seen and unseen 
factors that must be taken into account. 
Some which deal with the “tangible” 
and ‘“‘seen’’ can be muddled through by 
so-called common sense without a sharp 
and conscious revision of method. 

‘That diverse problems have much in 
common is hardly a new observation. 
But we are not atcustomed to thinking 
of this truism in terms of method. We 
are even less accustomed to realizing that 
it all comes down to how we use our 
nervous systems, how we evaluate, how 
we deal neuro-semantically and neuro- 
linguistically inside our skins with our- 
selves, with others, with the world. 

‘The way we “think” and “feel” and 
speak are to the “facts’’ as a map is to 
the territory it represents. “Facing facts” 
is a meaningless cliche unless we see it as 
a problem of making our maps fit the ter- 
ritory. This implies the need for a 
method of adjusting our learned defini- 
tions, generalizations, attitudes, and be- 
liefs to fit the changing facts in the dy- 
namic continuum of our experience. For 
example, the situation of today is not the 
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situation of yesterday, or of 1920, 1890, 
or 1776, notwithstanding economic and 
political reactionaries to the contrary. 

‘The alternative to fitting our maps to 
the territories is ‘‘wishful thinking.” This 
expression is merely an opprobrious epi- 
thet for opinions we dislike unless we 
visualize the mechanism of “wishful 
thinking,” namely, the imposing of our 
map-definitions (learned as dogmas or 
over-generalized from experience) on the 
territory-facts without inspection of the 
present facts and appropriate revision of 
our generalizations to fit them. This in 
brief constitutes the intensional attitude 
and method in life. If we stick to in- 
tension, to our definitions, to our “‘wish- 
ful thinking,” our maps are poor guides 
to the territory. Our ability to predict the 
outcome of events is low. We end up re- 
sentful, bewildered, and nervously dis- 
integrated, or succumb to a deadening 
state of static adjustment to our malad- 
justment. 

‘When we “face facts” and fit our 
maps to the changing territory, we are in 
adjustment with the world at a date. 
With constant revision of our maps, we 
better control ourselves and the “facts.” 
We do not fully impose our past experi- 
ence on the present; we allow for new 
factors. We are not word-bound, defi- 
nition-bound; we keep our spontaneity; 
we are free to act in ways that are appro- 
priate to new circumstances. Adjustment 
becomes (as it should be) a dynamic 
process. We have some predictability in 
our affairs. There is a larger degree of 
probability that our plans, our blueprints 
of what we want, will work out to some 
satisfying approximation of the desired 
ends. This in brief constitutes the exten- 
sional attitude and method in life. 

‘We all use the extensional method 
some of the time. The problem is how to 
train ourselves and others fo use it con- 











sciously as an attitude and a method most 
of the time. Unless we concentrate on 
that as a major project in general mass 
education in the broadest sense, we shall 
remain unable to use our knowledge and 
our tremendous technological resources. 
Our plans at home and abroad will re- 
main blueprints. They will turn out to 
be more maps of historic never-never 
lands, destined to be swallowed up in the 
“realities” of unpredicted and therefore 
uncontrolled events—much as they were 
after the last war. 

‘By method and by method alone can 
we make a direct attack on changing the 
neuro-social continuum of old habits, old 
institutions, old ways. The task before 
us is tremendous. 

‘The Papers from the Second Amer- 
ican Congress on General Semantics just 
scratch the surface in ‘indicating the possi- 
bilities. But essentially they do show us 
what can be done. They show that the 
extensional method of general semantics 
is generally teachable and workable, and 
that we can predict results in terms of 
more flexible personal and social adjust- 
ments, now and in the uncertain future.’ 


Reprints Available 


According to the suggestion made by 
some of our readers, am excellent way of 
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answering the question, ‘Can you explain 
to me, in plain language, what general 
semantics is about?’ is to hand the in- 
quirer a copy of Edward Thorndike’s ar- 
ticle, ‘Science and Values,’ which was 
printed, with a foreword by Korzybski, 
in our last issue. Teachers especially have 
written in saying that they would like to 
have reprints for distribution, since the 
article proves to be an extremely efficient 
means of launching a discussion that 
leads directly into the subject-matter of 
general semantics. 

Reprints of ‘Science and Values’ have 
therefore been made available. They are 
obtainable from ETC. at 25 cents a copy; 
15 cents in lots of twenty or more. Re- 
prints of Bloodstein’s article on ‘General 
Semantics and Modern Art’ (with illus- 
trations) are also available at the same 
price. , 


Institute Seminars 


The Institute of General Semantics an- 
nounces that the usual Holiday Intensive 
Seminar will be conducted by Alfred 
Korzybski from December 27 through 
January 2, 1944. Also a new type of 
special intensive seminar may be given this 
winter during two long week-ends for a 
limited number of professional persons if 
it is possible to find suitable dates. 





THE ‘IS’ OF IDENTITY 


The little word is has its tragedies; it marries and identifies different 
things with the greatest innocence; and yet no two are ever identical, 
and if therein lies the charm of wedding them and calling them one, 
therein too lies the danger. Whenever I use the word és, except in 
sheer tautology, I deeply misuse it; and when I discover my error, the 
world seems to fall asunder and the members of my family no longer 


know one another. 


G. SANTAYANA, Scepticism «nd Animal Faith 
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“Mother's Cooking Is Best!’ 


Sir: Apropos of Dr. Margaret Mead’s 
remarks in her article ‘The Problem of 
Changing Food Habits’ in the first issue 
of ETC., I wonder if the extent to which 
the food preferences of many Americans 
are tied up with ‘mother love’ has ever 
been noted in the literature on the sub- 
ject? I have eaten with friends in res- 
taurants who seem to experience consider- 
able feelings of guilt about enjoying 
dishes more interesting or more elegant 
than their mothers would have (or could 
have) prepared. In the case of familiar 
dishes, it is only with great difficulty and 
fear of being ‘disloyal to mother’ that 
they can bring themselves to saying 
‘This chocolate cake is better than Mother 
used to make.’ Indeed, I found difficul- 
ties in making such an admission myself 
during the first few months I lived away 
from home. 

I feel certain that, in addition to other 
motivations, an unconscious insistence on 
‘remaining loyal to mother’ is a factor in 
maintaining rigidity of food habits. 
Chicago, Illinois ELINOR BISHOP 


Psychiatric Casualties and the War 


Sm: There is much being written con- 
cerning the psychiatric casualties resulting 
from the war. Articles in newspapers and 
magazines suggest that an alarming num- 
ber of psychiatric casualties are occurring. 
Army Medical Bulletin No. 66 (April, 
1943) states that ‘experience has shown 
that neuropsychiatric conditions account 
for a substantial proportion of casualties 
in the military service.’ Much is also 
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being written about a preventive program 
which has been set up by the Medical 
Department of the Army to screen out 
men who might possibly develop psy- 
chiatric disabilities under battle con- 
ditions. However, this screening process 
does not remove all those susceptible to 
psychiatric disabilities. 

That general semantics has preventive 
and remedial possibilities for dealing with 
psychiatric casualties is unquestioned by 
those familiar with its formulations and 
methods. We who are interested in the 
‘mental’ rehabilitation of battle casualties 
should consider the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. ‘All’ psychiatric casualties come 
an established methodology of psycho- 
therapy and prevention. 

2. General semantics is fast becoming 
an established methodology of psycho- 
therapy and prevention. 

I wish to propose, therefore, first, that 
all persons interested in the application 
of general semantics in the ‘mental’ re- 
habilitation of soldiers send to ETC. sug- 
gestions of what might be done, or actual 
case studies showing what has been done. 
These communications should be edited 
by a competent person, preferably a psy- 
chiatrist, and should be published (due 
credit being given to each contributor), 
perhaps as an article in ETC. 

I further propose that a remedial gen- 
eral semantics, such as has been outlined 
by Dr. Wendell Johnson [in Language 
and Speech Hygiene, Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics, Chicago, 1939], be fully 
formulated and developed to take care of, 
in the years immediately after the war, 
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personal and social problems that will 
have resulted not from the war only, but 
also from the ensuing industrial upheaval 
and reconstruction. 

The Army Medical Bulletin No. 66 
already mentioned is obtainable from 
The Book Shop, Medical Field Service, 
Carlisle Baracks, Pa. for twenty-five 
cents. I suggest that those who are in- 
terested in the application of general se- 
mantics in the rehabilitation of soldiers 
obtain a copy of this bulletin, which is a 
convenient brief compendium of neuro- 
psychiatry in the Army. 

Sct. ALVIN P. BRADFORD 
Special Training Detachment 
Recreation Center 
Camp Robinson, Arkansas 


‘Fundamentalism’ vs. ‘Modernism’ 


‘Sm: Two-valued orientation, failure 
to distinguish between levels of abstrac- 
tion, name-calling, and a high degree of 
intensional orientation and attendant 
over-verbalization were vividly illustrated 
in a recent meeting of the congregation 
of a protestant church in Evanston. The 
occasion was the reading of a report pre- 
pared by a committee of eleven who had 
been appointed to recommend the selec- 
tion of a new minister. After studying 
some forty or fifty applicants, the commit- 
tee had selected a candidate. His back- 
ground, record, finances, reputation, and 
other pertinent details had all been me- 
ticulously considered and seemed to point 
to a man of unusual merit. 


When the report had been read, an 


elderly gentleman arose to say that the 
committee, of which he was a member, 
had not been unanimous in its decision, 
and that four members (of the eleven), 
had disapproved of the candidate on 
points of religious doctrine, explaining 
that ‘whoever did not accept the Scrip- 
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tures literally’ was ‘treading on dangerous 
ground.’ However, he added that in the 
interest of unity he would be willing to 
second the motion that the report be ac- 
cepted and voted upon. 

This announcement led to an explosion 
of disagreement and debate. A member 
of the ruling body of the church declared 
that a number of persons, including him- 
self, could not worship under a ‘mod- 
ernist.’ Others arose to agree or disagree 
with this position. In no time battle lines 
were drawn up: ‘fundamentalists’ vs. 
‘modernists.’ 

Feelings ran high. Charges and coun- 
ter-charges were made by each ‘side’ 
against the intentions and good faith 
of the other. It was clear from the state- 
ment made by one member of the com- 
mittee that the candidate’s alleged ‘ques- 
tionable views about the Bible and about 
Christ’ had been inferred rather than 
clearly established, although the fact 
seems to have been noticed by few. A 
young lawyer got the floor and in a 
speech that ended at a high pitch of ex- 
citement charged the ‘fundamentalist’ mi- 
nority with disrupting the proceedings on 
ridiculously unimportant grounds. He 
criticized the attitude which had been ex- 
pressed that a minister who played golf 
or cards occasionally—as the word ‘mod- 
ernist’ had meant to one man—was not 
the right man to have in the pulpit. He 
challenged everyone -present to ‘define’ 
what was meant by ‘modernism’ and pre- 
dicted that no two answers would be 
alike. He sat down amid much applause, 
as the chairman called out that there 
would be no demonstrations. Meanwhile, 
a woman got up intermittently to shout, 
‘Does he preach the Blood of the Lamb? 
Can anyone answer me that?’ No one an- 
swered her question. 

Another gentleman, a member of the 
congregation for over forty years, said he 
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was greatly saddened by the dispute. He 
quietly explained that the entire matter 
of ‘fundamentalism’ and ‘modernism’ 
had long ago been forgotten by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as a dead issue, and that it 
was futile and dangerous to revive it. 
Unfortunately, no one paid any attention 
to him. 

After about two hours of acrimonious 
debate, during which several persons left 
in protest at the conduct of the meeting, 
a vote was taken, as the result of which 
the candidate was approved, 134 to 26. 
A motion for a unanimous decision was 
made and voted upon, but the minority 
held fast. 

Probably no one, regardless of what 
‘side’ he was on, left the church that 
afternoon without feelings of regret and 
disappointment. Some are known to be 
considering transferring their member- 
ship to other churches. At least one elder 
has resigned. He could not listen, he ex- 
plained, to sermons preached by a man 
who was a ‘modernist’ and who as such 
‘denied the divinity of Christ.’ 

Probably no other incident in the his- 
tory of the congregation has been as shat- 
tering to its morale. Former friends have 
become estranged, many people have been 
disheartened and disillusioned, and the 
prestige of the church has been seriously 


damaged. EpGELEY W. Topp 


Evanston, Illinois 


‘Unions Are Bad!’ 


Sm: An interesting example of the 
way in which a tenaciously held dogma 
can prevent the verbal ‘map’ from being 
brought into correspondence with the 
‘territory’ is provided by an experience I 
had with a Catholic priest in Denver. As 
an organizer for the C.I.0., I was in Den- 
ver settling a strike involving a group of 
workers of Mexican origin. The issues of 
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the strike had become far greater than the 
Original wages-and-hours demands of the 
workers. The entire Spanish-speaking 
community of Denver had identified it- 
self with the strike, making it their fight 
for relief from hardship and prejudice. 
Because the community was predomi- 
nantly Catholic, it was inevitable that 
Father X — take sides. He cast his 
lot (and that of his church) with the 
strikers. 

The good Father entered the struggle 
with vigor. He accepted and fought for 
the program of the union without reserva- 
tion. He held services on the picket-line 
each morning. He brought in more dona- 
tions of food and funds to strike head- 
quarters than anyone else. He visited 
strike-breakers in their homes trying to 
point out to them that strike-breaking 
was a betrayal of their own interests. He 
wrote and mimeographed handbills. 
He did everything possible to bring about 
a successful and speedy termination of 
the strike. 

Yet, throughout the entire struggle— 
a struggle so intense that the entire city 
was aroused — Father X clung 
firmly to his pre-strike conviction that 
unions were bad, strikes worse, and pic- 
ket-lines unspeakably wicked. Of course, 
this particular union was all right, this 
particular strike was justified, and this 
particular picket-line was necessary to 
win. But no amount of reasoning or even 
active participation in the picket-line 
could shake his belief that this whole 
affair represented an ‘exceptional case.’ 

EDWARD JOSEPH NIX, JR. 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Architecture, ’47 








Bloodstein: Pro and Con 


Sir: Oliver Bloodstein in his article 
‘General Semantics and Modern Art’ (I, 
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12; August, 1943) plainly states in his 
first paragraph that ‘the purpose of this 
paper is to deal with modern art as a non- 
aristotelian system.’ This he has done most 
successfully — in fact my only dissent 
would be that he has proposed a problem 
and made the solution appear too easy. 
Modern art is not the compact neatly 
packaged article which Mr. Bloodstein 
claims it to be. It would almost seem as 
if he had set down certain arbitrary defi- 
nitions of modern art in order to prove a 
point of semantics. In reality, the art of 
the past fifty to seventy-five years has 
shown more than the one direction which 
he seems to accept as its total contribu- 
tion. Mr. Bloodstein’s over-simplified 
and over-generalized approach to the 
vast body of his material defeats his 
otherwise lucid and highly valuable an- 
alysis. 

‘To be more specific, my desire is not 
to argue with isolated statements in his 
paper, but rather to urge a fuller under- 
standing of the rich and complicated ma- 
terial which he has handled with a too 
easy simplicity. When he says that ‘mod- 
ern art is based on consciousness of ab- 
stracting’ I would agree completely, but 
I would insist that this statement is true 
of all good art, modern or otherwise. 
When he continues in his second point 
to say that ‘modern art considers struc- 
ture, relations, order to be the only con- 
tent of art’ I am forced to point out that 
all valuable modern art has not been es- 
sentially the restructuralizing of visual 


experience, as this statement would indi-. 


cate. Granted that much of it has been, 
such as the work of Cézanne, Seurat, the 
Cubists, and the Constructivists, but what 
of the intense emotional content of Van 
Gogh, of Chagall, of Miro and Rouault? 
The truth is that throughout the long and 
complicated history of Western art two 
dominant but diametrically opposed 
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trends have appeared simultaneously: the 
orderly cerebral school which sometimes 
is called Classicism and the personal emo- 
tional school better known as Romanti- 
cism. In the latter, structure and order 
are frequently sacrificed to deeply felt but 
not necessarily representational content. 
I am a little suspicious that Mr. Blood- 
stein soft-pedaled the important non- 
structural trends in modern art because 
they did not so readily prove happy play- 
mates for General Semantics. 

On one other point of fact I must take 
issue with Mr. Bloodstein. He states that 
prior to the modern period in art no 
painter had consciously concerned him- 
self with the problem of three-dimen- 
sional organization on flat surface. A 
notable exception was the fabulous Peter 
Paul Rubens, whose paintings are famous 
not only for their lavish sensuality but 
also for their astute handling of moving 
forms in three-dimensional space. 

Lest Mr. Bloodstein think me a carping 
critic let me hasten to assure him that this 
letter has been written only because his 
paper interested me deeply. I whole- 
heartedly agree with his final suggestions 
as to the necessary orientation for en- 
joying new art forms. As he so aptly 
says, ‘we must learn to respond non-verb- 
ally to the canvas itself, the pigment it- 
self, the form itself.’ Surely he is entirely 
right when he tells his readers that ‘be- 
fore an oil painting can “look like an oil 
painting” to most people, and not like a 
“chair,” “woman,” “mountain,”  etc., 
there must be a complete re-education of 
their semantic reactions.’ 

KATHARINE KUH 
Art Institute of Chicago 


Art in Australia 


Sir: An interesting observation which 
might serve as an addendum to Blood- 
stein’s article on ‘General Semantics and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Modern Art’ is to be found in Margaret 
L. Macpherson’s I Heard the Anzacs Sing- 
ing (Creative Age Press, N. Y., 1942, p. 
66) : 

Most Australian art is derivative and 
naturalistic. I think that the national 
painting might be better if the na- 
tional criticism and comprehension 
were better. The ‘modern,’ the cubist, 
the [post-(?)]} impressionist, the ab- 
stractionist, are not understood, even 
by the pundits. The leading art critic 
is Sydney Ure Smith. One of his creeds 
is that ‘it [modernist art} is only sec- 
ond-rate work which looks like paint 
and not like the subject.’ Here is a 
man in a position to lead a whole na- 
tion wrong, and, in my opinion, he is 
leading them wrong. If you want pic- 
tures that are ‘like the subject,’ the 
camera is your medium, not paint. I 
would like to carve these words, large, 
on the door of every art gallery: ‘Paint- 
ings are THINGS, not copies of things. 
Sculptures are THINGS, not copies of 
things.’ 

P. D. Haak 
Dodd, Indiana 


More on Bloodstein and Art 


Sir: . .. I am surprised that Bloodstein 
finds ‘modern’ artists so assiduously con- 
cerned with ‘consciousness of abstracting.’ 
It has been my experience that most mod- 
ern artists, consciously and otherwise, are 
determined to rationalize away the neces- 
sity for being conscious of their abstract- 
ing activities. One of the many methods 
by which this is achieved is illustrated in 
Bloodstein’s own example. He says that 
on showing “Three Musicians’ by Picasso 


-to an acquaintance, the latter said, ‘I can’t 


understand it. Will you “explain” it to 
me?’ Bloodstein then analyzes this situa- 
tion by referring to what is otherwise 
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good general semantics theory about the 
terms ‘understand’ and ‘explain.’ We are 
informed that his acquaintance was re- 
sponding on the verbal level, rather than 
on the unspeakable level. This is good 
‘theory’ too. However, I think in this par- 
ticular case it serves the purposes of ra- 
tionalization. 

For years the ‘moderns’ have had an 
extremely difficult time explaining just 
what they were up to. . . . One day, not so 
many years ago, Hans Arp, an artist, hit 
upon a clever set of verbalisms in the 
effort to alleviate this situation. He said, 
‘All a picture asks is to be looked at.’ 
Thus he unconsciously strove to circum- 
vent the necessity for the artist's revealing 
the poverty of his consciousness of the ab- 
stracting process in art. You see. if all one 
has to do is ‘look,’ then the artist no 
longer needs to explain, when asked by 
the layman, exactly what he, the artist, 
sees when he looks. 

While it is true that art is not words, 
it is also true that neither is anything else 
that we use words for, except when we 
are talking about words. If the investi- 
gator is not careful he can use an other- 
wise valid theory to rationalize away the 
necessity of admitting his own ignorance. 
. . » At least he should admit his ignor- 
ance, and not shield it by suddenly dis- 
covering that art becomes unspeakable at 
a most crucial point in a discussion of 
Rivas 

Bloodstein further contends that identi- 
fication was the major function of ‘tra- 
ditional’ art. But this is far from stating 
the case in its more interesting and com- 
plete form. Just as we cannot strive for a 
non-aristotelian system in general with- 
out first having an aristotelian system, so 
we cannot have the same turn of events in 
art. The aristotelian period is far from 
being a mere case of identifications, of 
complete negation; rather the one came 
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first, making possible what followed. It is 
this problem which the ‘moderns’ cannot 
understand and resolve, so rather than ad- 
mit that there is such a problem they pre- 
fer to sweep it out of existence as ‘an 
isolated offshoot from the main stem of 
world art,’ to quote Bloodstein. 

Result: we are presented with an 
either-or situation; all ‘bad’ art is ‘realis- 
tic,’ all ‘good’ art is not. So long as the 
history of art is viewed simply in terms of 
one extreme and the other, so long will 
the traditionalists and the moderns for- 
ever argue, each getting nowhere in the 
attempt to convince the other of his point 
of view. We will continue, as Bloodstein 
does, to cut history into three pieces, 
with traditional art in the center as the 
grand mistake, flanked on each side by 
glorious achievements. This is a theory of 
history which has been very popular for 
over a quarter of a century among mod- 
ern artists and their apologists, and which 
leads to many incongruous results. In the 
case of Bloodstein, it would appear that 
the moderns are non-aristotelians react- 
ing against aristotelianism in order to 
continue the pre-aristotelian era of be- 
havior in art. ‘Obviously’ something is 
in need of reconsideration here. . . . 

I agree with Bloodstein that ‘modern’ 
art is producing a direction comparable 
to the non-aristotelian system as Kor- 
zybski shows it, and that this future direc- 
tion for art demands that the artist 
discipline himself in consciousness of ab- 
stracting and all that implies. But this is 
not to be found operating in ‘modern™ 
art in general; it is only in particular 
modern schools. Much that is labelled 
‘radical’ is not radical at all, but reaction 
claiming to be a new ‘wave of the future.’ 
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. . . Then there are others who are striv- 
ing for the new but are frustrated be- 
cause their evaluations are cluttered with 
the old or a superficial comprehension of 
the new. 

In short, Bloodstein hopes for a non- 
aristotelian future for art, but this cannot 
be achieved by indiscriminately expecting 
it from all kinds of diverse arts crudely 
lumped together under the ambiguous 
label of ‘modern’. . .. 

CHARLES BIEDERMAN 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


‘God Did It’ 


Sir: . . . A friend of mine once cap- 
tured a few termites and confined them 
in a box to show to his acquaintances. In 
the morning he picked the box up from 
his desk and on opening it was astonished 
to find the termites standing side by side 
with wings spread in perfect array like 
so many airplanes in a row. Closer scru- 
tiny revealed that they had died. The fact 
of their death was easily understood, but 
how or why had they arranged themselves 
thus? If you say, ‘God did it’ you are per- 
haps stating the truth, but you haven't an- 
swered the question. 

CHARLES H. OWEN 
Osborn, Ohio 


How to Encourage Editors 


Sin: When I received the card [an- 
nouncing ETC.} I was ill. I am still 
under the doctor's orders and will not be 
able to read for some time yet. Never- 
the less, I want ETC. so that I will have 
it when I am allowed to read again. I 


enclose $3.... Georce E. LopcE 


Chicago 

















PAPERS FROM THE SECOND 


AMERICAN CONGRESS ON GENERAL 
SEMANTICS 


Compiled and edited by M. Kendig 


ines papers for the most part discuss the practical application of 
General Semantics to a wide variety of fields: science, education, 
medicine, journalism, mental hygiene, public controversy, etc. Others deal 


with related non-aristotelian developments in science and scientific theory. 


The volume marks two significant anniversaries in the development of 
General Semantics. Korzybski’s Science and Sanity: An Introduction to 
Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics was published ten years 
ago. Five years ago the Institute of General Semantics was founded as a 
teaching center. Papers from the Second American Congress on General 
Semantics constitute both a practical sequel or appendix to Science and 
Sanity and a summation of the pioneer period of the work of the Institute. 


The volume shows General Semantics in action, and it gives a compre- 
hensive answer to such questions as, what is General Semantics, and what 
is it good for? A host of more specific questions and some confusions 
about the aims and claims of General Semantics will also be cleared up 
by a careful reading of the papers. 


Published July, 1943. Six hundred pages. Heavy blue 
paper covers. Limited edition. Five dollars, postpaid. 
Please send remittance with orders. 


INSTITUTE OF GENERAL SEMANTICS 
1234 East 56th Street 
Chicago 37 
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© View is henri 
“exciting and fantastic,’ says Thomas M. ford 
Harwell, Jr., Ensign U.S.N.R., Long Beach, editor 
Calif. 
“, . . incredible and delightful,” say R. L. tyler 
Richardson, poet, of Hartford, Conn., and ‘stant 
adds: ‘‘None of your readers could be more — 
pleased with its amazing blend of delusion editor 
and reality, to me the Kafka-like tone which 
so often hits the nature of. things.” 


John Peale Bishop writes, ‘I have liked very much the last two numbers of View 

and am glad to know that it is such a success you are raising the price. It is a 
good work you are doing, to keep such a maga- 
zine going in time of war.” Karl Shapiro calls 
View “the most imaginative publication.” 
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The New | Quarterly of Poets and Painters 


@ The October number features the Narcissus legend 
with original and illuminating contributions by Wallace Fowlie, Philip Lamantia, Man 
Ray, Miguel Asturias, Paul Bowles, Louis Zukofsky, Donald Windham, Lawrence 
Durrell, Enrico Donati, Esteban Frances, William Fett and others, with reproductions 
from many sources and a Narcissus cover by André Masson. 
In December, the cover will be by Pavel Tchelitchew, Joseph Cornell will 
present his ‘‘Celestial Theatre,” and Nicolas Calas will have an essay, ‘Apes, 
Warriors, and Prophets.’ Isamu Noguchi will design the Children’s Page and 
a Symposium will be held on Herbert Read’s book, ‘“The Politics of the Un- 
political.’" Many reproductions. 




















The new | ® 50c a copy schools 
of art and $2 a year literature 
meet in View. 4 beocue Subscribe now. 
1 East 53rd St. New York 22 


ayear 
Gotham Book Mart 


reports: “View is No. 1 best seller among magazines.” 
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